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Views on the News 


EMANDS for salary increases will 

harass cities just as much as pri- 

vate industry as cutbacks occur in 
the work week or as the cost-of-living 
index continues to rise. Municipal em- 
ployees expect their salaries to match 
those in private industry for equivalent 
work despite the existence of paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave allowances, and retire- 
ment plans which may be more generous 
than those in private industry. Cities 
that have adopted sound position-classifi- 
cation and pay plans are in a better posi- 
tion than other cities to carry out pay 
adjustments on an equitable basis. Other 
useful tools are cost-of-living salary ad- 
justment plans and employee service rating 
systems. The goal of the city is to provide 
equal pay for equal work as well as a rea- 
sonable standard of living under prevailing 
prices. 


Municipal administrators who have found 
that their management job greatly increased 
with the ending of the war should study the 
procedures used by six managers in an at- 
tempt to find more time for managerial 
functions that cannot be delegated (p. 290). 
... Many administrators are in search of 
aualified administrative personnel; the man- 
agers of nine cities are looking for adminis- 
trative assistants (p. 325). To provide fur- 
ther assistance a list of “personnel available” 
is added to the Personnel Exchange Service 
section of this issue (p. 326)... . Still an- 
other way to improve the handling of the 
top management job is to provide in-service 
training for administrative personnel. Such 
training gives department heads a broader 
understanding of the problems confronting 
the city manager, thus enabling them to 
be of more help to the manager (p. 309). 

The National Housing Agency has issued 
another important bulletin on the housing 
problem (p. 322). . . . Many other cities 
could well follow the lead of San Diego in 


setting up a new governmental reference 
library with the cooperation of the local 
public library (p. 318)... . Interest costs on 
municipal bond issues dropped to 1.56 on 
November 1, as compared to a high of 1.72 
on October 1. For several months interest 
costs had been going up as the prospect of 
lower federal taxes and a greater supply of 
bonds helped to depress prices (p. 312)... . 
The federal government and some cities are 
reducing the regular work week to 40 hours 
(pp. 313-314). . . . It is encouraging to 
note that more cities are adopting the sani- 
tary landfill method of refuse disposal (p. 
318). ...A useful guide in setting up full- 
time public health service is now available; 
in many places such service will be on a city- 
county basis (p. 320). . . . Cities that still 
require vendors to use special invoice forms 
supplied by the city should consider aban- 
doning this plan which serves no useful 
purpose (p. 302)... . The larger cities would 
do well to consider the plan being developed 
in Detroit for making municipal services 
more readily accessible to the public (p. 306). 


A new employee service rating system 
adopted by Los Angeles provides for making 
ratings directly on specially designed tab- 
ulating cards (p. 311). . . . Municipal ad- 
ministrators can help in the Victory Loan 
drive by encouraging municipal employees 
to buy Victory Bonds (p. 305). . . . Business 
license taxes based on gross receipts are 
recommended as a principal source of rev- 
enue in California cities while a citizens 
committee in Toledo suggests a tax on the 
gross receipts of local utilities (p. 308)... . 
During recent months many cities have es- 
tablished veterans’ information centers (p. 
307)... . Another new municipal activity is 
architectural control of buildings (p. 319). 
. . . A five-weeks strike in the commercial 
printing shops in Chicago made it necessary 
to combine PusBLic MANAGEMENT for Octo- 
ber and November into one issue. 
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|. What the City Manager Does* 


An analysis of the typical work week of six city managers and 
a review of some methods they use in an attempt to find more 
time for the managerial functions that cannot be delegated. 


THE MANAGER’Ss WorRK WEEK 
How many hours do you spend during a typ- 
ical week on management activities? (See 
table below.) 


Joun H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
experience) Ames, Iowa, population 12,555: 
It has not been possible for me to adhere to 
any definite schedule of time distribution in 
respect to my various duties. The inspection 
of municipal activities and the planning of 
future activities require a considerable part 
of my time. The remaining portion is de- 
voted to what might be called miscellaneous 
activities which in some instances absorb 
more time than those mentioned. For in- 
stance, at the present time I am working on 
some ordinance revisions and am devoting 
more than 50 per cent of my time to such 
work. This has continued for several months 
and probably will require a few weeks more 
before it is completed. I try to do first things 
first. But this is not always an easy thing 
to determine, nor is it always possible to do 
such things when the decision is made. I am 
sure that there is a very wide variation in the 
proper time distribution depending some- 
what on the character of the manager’s or- 
ganization and local conditions. 

CuHares A. CarrAN (23 years’ manager 
experience) East Cleveland, Ohio, population 
39,495: About two-thirds of the time spent 
in interviews and conferences with citizens is 
used on the telephone. A special effort is 
made to transact as much business as pos- 
sible on the telephone, as it seems to take 


*Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a series of 
articles in which a number of city managers will 
indicate what they do, how they do it, and give 
their comments on specific questions. Methods and 
procedures which should be useful to other man- 
agers in solving similar problems are emphasized. 
The subject of the article next month will be the 
manager’s relation to the council, and city managers 
who wish to contribute are invited to write to the 
International City Managers’ Association for a list 
of the questions. 


less time than a personal interview. When a 
personal interview is requested an effort is 
made in a diplomatic way to find out what 
the interview is about, which often opens the 
way for the discussion on the telephone with- 
out creating any hard feelings. Frequently 
the secretary or I can in this way refer per- 
sons to department heads. 

An hour or more a week is spent rather 
systematically paying very short and casual 
visits to businessmen and merchants at their 
places of business. A local weekly newspaper 
and the metropolitan dailies require little if 
any time. 

An average of three evenings a week, ex- 
cept in the summer, is spent attending the 
bi-weekly council meetings and various civic 
organization meetings. It has seemed advis- 
able to attend many meetings involving 
county and metropolitan business. 

The hours spent in conference with de- 
partment heads and employees in planning 
activities and future work are perhaps the 
most important part of the work week. Since 
official reports are made out by department 
heads or other employees, only a_ small 
amount of time is necessary to review or 
correct such reports. 

C. A. HarreLt (16 years’ manager ex- 
perience) Schenectady, New York, popula- 
tion 87,549: During the depression years 
my office was continually bombarded for 
jobs. At the present time, it is not. May I 
add, however, for the benefit of all man- 
agers, that, in my opinion, with returning 
veterans and with the problems growing out 
of the reconversion and the readjustment 
period, top management, more and more, 
is going to have to give its attention to jobs. 
Applicants apparently are not satisfied to see 
department heads or personnel officials. 

Because the city manager, either by elec- 
tion or ex-officio, is a member of practically 
every civic board in the city, the time spent 
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WHAT THE CITY 


attending meetings of these groups either at 
luncheon or at dinner is a substantial time 
item during the week. In addition, Schenec- 
tady seems to be particularly keen on testi- 
monial dinners. The result is that two or 
three nights a week on the average are taken 
up with some type of meeting other than that 
which might be considered connected with 
official business. 

At least 10 hours a week is spent in con- 
ference with administrative personnel. This 
may seem heavy to some managers. In my 
opinion a city from say 75,000 to 125,000 
population is the most difficult size to man- 
age. In the smaller town the manager can 
keep in reasonably close contact with the 
details of every operating department and 
know personally most of the city employees. 
In the larger city he cannot reasonably be 
expected to have the detailed personal con- 
tact with all city functions. Having been in 
two cities within the population range men- 
tioned, it has been my experience that citi- 
zens expect the manager to know practically 
all of the operating details, even to the ex- 
tent of who is arrested the night before, and 
what is the personal life and background of 
every appointment made—not depending 
upon either the department head or the per- 
sonnel office for this information. The result 
is that a large part of the day must be spent 
in conference with department heads and 
city employees. 

MarsHALL Morton (12 years’ manager 
experience) Columbus, Georgia, population 
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53,280: When I leave home about 8:00 a.m. 
I “ramble” for about an hour and a half 
reaching the office about 9:30 a.m. I do the 
same thing for about an hour after lunch 
each day. On these rambles I visit all sorts 
of public works jobs, drop in at the city hos- 
pital, incinerator, municipal garage, and 
other city activities, and at the same time I 
observe conditions of streets, parks, play- 
grounds, etc. This gives me first-hand con- 
tact with everything that is going on as well 
as direct contact with department heads, 
foremen, and employees. By this means I 
have an up-to-date knowledge of city activi- 
ties which enables me to answer the ques- 
tions of the city commission and the public 
without delay. I also make frequent visits 
to the general offices as I feel that to be 
fully informed is a great time saver. I spend 
only a nominal amount of time in confer- 
ences with the mayor and councilmen as our 
regular weekly meetings are held in the day- 
time. The real work of planning present 
activities and future work is done while 
reading at home at night, or riding around 
in the daytime. I never go to my office at 
night or on week-ends. A good deal of my 
time is devoted to writing official reports on 
problems that have come up before the com- 
mission meetings, and these studies are 
mailed out in advance of the meeting so that 
councilmen may be fully informed. Right 
now most of my time and thoughts are de- 
voted to postwar plans and particularly to 
revising our revenue sources so that we can 


DISTRIBUTION IN Hours oF TypicAL WoRK WEEK OF MANAGERS IN Srx CITIES 
(1940 population to nearest thousand. For comment see accompanying statements of managers.) 
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get on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Henry A. Yancey (20 years’ manager 
experience) Greensboro, North Carolina, 
population 59,319: I have always found it 
most difficult to make a consistent and cor- 
rect chart indicating distribution of my time 
since what I do often varies greatly from day 
to day and from week to week. A distribu- 
tion of time for September might be entirely 
different from the distribution of time for 
May. It varies also from city to city. For 
example, I am spending much less time with 
the city council in official meetings than I 
have ever spent before and much more time 
in meetings of a civic and semi-official na- 
ture than ever before. 


DELEGATING WORK AND RESPONSIBILITY 


To what extent do you assign to assistants 
and department heads specific duties and 
responsibilities so as to leave you more 
time to attack the larger problems? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: To the 
maximum extent possible. Each depart- 
ment head is given full authority to proceed 
in all matters other than those requiring 
policy determination or those involving im- 
portant changes in administrative personnel. 
The personal characteristics of each depart- 
ment head determines to a considerable ex- 
tent the amount of responsibility which he 
can satisfactorily assume, and the manager 
must determine in each case the limitations 
in this respect and delegate as much respon- 
sibility as possible in order to conserve his 
time and efforts for the larger administrative 
problems. 

CuHartes A. Carran, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: As many duties and responsibilities 
are assigned to others as possible. A matter 
is not supposed to come to my desk if it has 
come in before in similar form or substance, 
and if my decision is apparent from action 
on the previous problem. Thus I try to avoid 
everything that savors of routine, reserving 
for my desk those things that require new 
decisions. It is necessary, however, to retain 
a certain amount of routine for two reasons: 
(1) department heads, as well as employees, 
being human, are apt to do their work more 
conscientiously if they know that any part of 


their work may be gone over by the man- 
ager. They would not want him, personally, 
to find mistakes of laxness and, on the other 
hand, they like to have their special efforts 
noticed and occasionally commented upon 
even though in regard to minor matters. (2) 
It is necessary for the manager to keep a 
personal contact with the many organiza- 
tions and the many citizens who have busi- 
ness with the city. A telephone call, letter, 
or other personal contact in many instances 
means a great deal more to the individual 
than the granting of the request or consum- 
mation of the business. In fact, it might 
even be said that, occasionally, a citizen 
would feel better about being refused by the 
manager than by having his request granted 
by some other employee, when the citizen 
had made the effort to contact the manager, 
personally, and failed. The amount of free 
time that the city manager has, of course, 
governs the amount of the personal contacts 
he can make. 

It probably should be pointed out that all 
department heads and, in fact, all employees 
are impressed with the thought that from the 
moment of their appointment, although they 
are classified in some particular department, 
they owe their first responsibility to the wel- 
fare of the city government as a whole, 
rather than to their particular department. 
In other words, departmental lines are not 
always followed in the assignment of work 
or responsibility. Frequently, it is found that 
an individual in one department will have 
the time and the particular ability to do 
work in another department that may be 
crowded for time. Stenographers work for 
each other, the most important work being 
done first, regardless of departments. The 
fire chief frequently assists the building, 
police, or engineering departments. The 
water department assists in certain sewage 
surveys for the engineering department, etc. 

L. P. CooKINGHAM (19 years’ manager 
experience) Kansas City, Missouri, popula- 
tion 399,178: I assign to my office em- 
ployees and to department heads all possible 
duties and responsibilities which I believe 
them capable of handling. I try to have 
them do the preliminary thinking and plan- 
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ning, then submit to me, either in writing or 
orally, their suggestions or recommendations 
which I approve, modify, or change as 
deemed advisable. If no report is necessary 
before the activity is undertaken, I simply 
expect the action to accomplish satisfactory 
results. 

C. A. Harrett, Schenectady, New York: 
Every matter which comes to my desk and 
which is not of a general administrative na- 
ture, is assigned or referred at once to the 
proper city department. The city manager’s 
office, as such, does not assume detailed re- 
sponsibility for any operating phase of gov- 
ernment with the exception of reporting 
either through the form of an annual report, 
newspaper articles, magazine articles, etc. 
These assignments are very largely handled 
by the executive assistant to the city man- 
ager. 

MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
It is always my policy to place every respon- 
sibility possible upon department heads and 
all employees, with the idea of developing 
them to be something beyond mere routine 
workers. They are expected, however, not to 
exceed their authority or to step out of their 
field of activities. With such trained em- 
ployees it is only necessary to indicate what 
is to be done, and to know that they are 
able to carry out the details. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Department heads are required to 
assume full and complete responsibility for 
the work of their departments. They are 
urged to consult the manager when they feel 
that his advice or consent is required in any 
special case. At times they make oral and 
written reports to the manager regarding 
matters which they have already handled, if 
in their opinion, there is likely to be any 
question raised by the public or by other 
individuals where a previous knowledge of 
the matter on the part of the manager would 
enable him satisfactorily to answer a com- 
plaint or settle some differences of opinion. 
It has not been necessary for me to have 
regular meetings of the department heads, 
and our conferences are the result of a desire 
on the part of the department head to con- 
sult the manager or vice versa. 
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DEVELOPING DEPARTMENT HEADS 


What methods have you found most success- 
ful in encouraging department heads and 
others to exercise initiative and to assume 
responsibility for improving administra- 
tive techniques in their offices? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: First, know 
your department head or employee. Second, 
define his duties clearly and keep them with- 
in his limitations to perform satisfactorily. 
Third, see that he receives credit for his suc- 
cesses and assumes responsibility for his 
failures. Fourth, offer counsel willingly but 
make him feel that the final decision is his. 
Fifth, defend the employee’s decisions when 
made. Nothing will destroy initiative in an 
employee quicker than to have the manager 
criticize his subordinate’s acts to others. 

As one method of improving administra- 
tive technique in the departmental offices, 
I refer articles appearing in the technical 
magazines that come to my desk, to the at- 
tention of the various department heads. 
These articles refer to methods being used 
by other cities or contain some suggestions 
that seem applicable to their office technique. 
I usually follow this up with an inquiry as to 
the adaptability of the methods outlined in 
the article to our situation. Many helpful 


improvements have resulted from _ this 
method. 
CuHarRLes A. CARRAN, East Cleveland, 


Ohio: Pertinent reading matter is subscribed 
to and referred to the proper desk along with 
other reading matter that comes in the mail. 
The department heads are requested to re- 
fer to the manager any articles that they 
feel are worthwhile. The ICMA fire and 
police courses help a great deal. Each de- 
partment head, of course, understands that 
he is supposed to keep up to date and initiate 
improvements in his department. Every 
employee is encouraged to make sugges- 
tions, not only pertaining to his own depart- 
ment but to any city department. It is un- 
derstood, specifically, by every department 
head and every employee that he is free to 
make suggestions pertaining to the work of 
any department. We have never had any 
resulting hard feelings. 
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L. P. CookrncHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: I thoroughly familiarize myself with 
the problem, discuss the problem or pro- 
gram with the department head and some- 
times with his staff, then periodically visit 
the office to discuss matters relating to the 


work. I make notes of work underway or. 


planned by the various departments, and 
occasionally drop in with my notes to dis- 
cuss the work with them. This helps to keep 
them ‘on their toes” and lets them know 
that I have not forgotten. I also watch for 
mention of certain items in the daily, month- 
ly, or quarterly reports and discuss the 
problems more fully after reviewing the re- 
ports. I encourage affiliation with profes- 
sional organizations and permit attendance 
at state and national conferences, hoping 
that such contacts will instill a professional 
attitude and encourage improvement in pro- 
cedures and the adoption of better practices. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
I have encouraged department heads to as- 
sume administrative responsibility by casu- 
ally suggesting ways in which the operation 
of their department may be improved; by 
being willing to accept suggestions made by 
them in connection with their department 
even though at times I am not in sympathy 
with their procedure (this, however, is not 
followed where matters of major concern or 
those which would affect other departments 
are in question); by giving the department 
head credit for any improved administrative 
technique which he suggests or introduces; 
by commending department heads and city 
officials for a piece of work which is unusu- 
ally good; by referring to departments, with 
no comment, specific articles and literature 
which pass over the desk of the city man- 
ager; by attempting to establish a relation- 
ship between the department heads and the 
manager of such a nature that they will feel 
they are assured of a sympathetic hearing 
no matter what the nature of the problem 
they wish to discuss; and finally, by publicly 
supporting the department heads in their 
decisions and actions—even though they may 
not be in accord with the judgment of the 
city manager—as far as it is possible to do so 
without jeopardizing city policy or causing 
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an injustice to the citizen. 

MarsHaLt Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
If I think that a certain change would save 
time and increase efficiency in a department, 
I make a general suggestion and ask the 
department head or employee what he thinks 
of it. Generally, I find that he is able to 
work out the details himself and takes pride 
in the fact that it is his idea rather than 
the manager’s. We are constantly finding 
new methods and short cuts, and my organi- 
zation has now reached the stage where, in- 
stead of resisting change, they are generally 
eager for new suggestions and help to work 
out a great number of improvements in the 
service and to cut down expenses and time. 
By offering a small prize we have received 
from the employees some valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: I require the department head to 
assume a full measure of responsibility and 
I give him my whole-hearted support and 
backing, even though he may be in error. 
If he makes a mistake I do not attempt to 
place the whole responsibility on the depart- 
ment head for the error, but take the blame 
for him as much as possible. The manager 
is likely to be better able to carry it than is 
the department head. After the matter has 
been settled, I point out his error to him in 
an uncritical and helpful manner, with the 
view to aiding him in avoiding a similar mis- 
take in the future. Harsh criticism only 
serves to break down confidence and morale, 
and makes the department head reluctant 
to assume responsibility in subsequent mat- 
ters of importance. The department head 
must have the whole-hearted backing and 
support of his chief, and if his errors are so 
numerous as to make this impossible then 
a change of department heads is necessary. 


TIME-SAVING TECHNIQUES 
What methods have you found most effec- 
tive in reducing unnecessary interruptions 
by outsiders and by your own staff so as to 
give you more time for your own work? 
Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I have not 


found any satisfactory method of completely 
eliminating unnecessary interruptions by out- 
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siders and by our own employees. The office 
secretary meets all visitors and answers all 
office telephone calls and in so far as prac- 
ticable diverts routine matters to the proper 
department for attention. Department heads 
are urged to consult with the manager at any 
time, and do so. But the number of interrup- 
tions from this source is not great, as they 
generally come in only at my invitation or 
when some urgent decision is required. 

I would rather put up with many un- 
necessary interruptions than to set up any 
system which would deny me the privilege 
of intimate contact with the public and our 
employees. To maintain such contacts I 
must pay the penalty of many unnecessary 
interferences with my work schedule which 
necessitates some night work which might 
otherwise be avoided. I find, however, that 
often what appears at the outset to be an 
unnecessary interruption later proves to be a 
very valuable contact, so in all cases of doubt 
it is my practice to follow the ‘‘open door” 
policy. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Department heads, as far as possible, 
take up matters with the manager’s secretary 
and usually submit typewritten replies and 
reports rather than oral ones. Of course, 
there are many matters that have to be dis- 
cussed personally. The city engineer and the 
finance director meet with me every Monday 
morning but regular conferences are not 
scheduled for other department heads. Reg- 
ular conferences of all department heads 
were tried out during two different periods 
in the past but the disadvantages seemed to 
outweigh the advantages. 

No specific time of the day is set aside 
for receiving outside callers. A certain num- 
ber of people whom the manager knows and 
wishes to see are sent in whenever he is free. 
The manager’s secretary goes out into the 
hall to see all other callers. She advises 
them that the manager is busy but that if 
they can wait a short time (usually 15 to 20 
minutes), the manager will be glad to talk 
with them, but that the secretary would like 
very much to take care of the matter for 
them and save them the time of waiting. 
Sometimes she asks if there isn’t something 
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that can be gotten ready for the manager 
in preparation for the interview. Sometimes 
she asks what they want to see the manager 
about. These inquiries very frequently result 
in the secretary being able to take care of 
the matter or refer it to some other depart- 
ment head directly. This procedure saves the 
manager’s time and at the same time satis- 
fies the caller who realizes that he could 
have seen the manager if he had cared to 
wait until he wasn’t busy. 

A certain number of people will insist 
upon seeing the manager. In this case, the 
manager does not require them to wait the 
full 15 or 20 minutes. Instead he often 
comes out immediately. He goes out into the 
hall as soon as possible and usually dis- 
poses of three-fourths of such callers by 
spending one or two minutes with them in 
the hall. The small percentage that are left 
and that are invited into the city manager’s 
office by the manager are usually impressed 
with the need for haste and do not take 
much of the manager’s time. 

The above procedure is perhaps not quite 
as dignified as it might be but it very defi- 
nitely saves a tremendous amount of time 
for the manager and, as far as I know, with- 
out in the slightest offending the citizens. 
Unless the telephone operator, who is also 
the information and reception clerk, knows 
the citizens in the manager’s office, she al- 
ways telephones me after a few minutes and 
asks if I wish to be interrupted. If I do, 
she, or the manager’s secretary, usually finds 
some execuse for reminding me of other 
business that has to be taken care of imme- 
diately. In many instances of course this 
procedure is not necessary. On the other 
hand, unfortunately, there are many citizens 
who, particularly when unemployed or not 
busy, would take a half hour or an hour 
of my time, unnecessarily. 

Occasionally, it is necessary for me to 
spend half a day or a day with the dicta- 
phone at some other location than the city 
hall in order to catch up with the reading 
and paper work. 

L. P. CooxincHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: My office staff is well trained to 
handle the public and to assist them in their 
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problems, but I never refuse to see anyone 
who insists on seeing me. However, I fre- 
quently make the first move in ending the 
interview after the problem has, according to 
my opinion, been settled. When it is neces- 
sary to send the visitor to another depart- 
ment, he is usually escorted to the proper 
office and his problem is outlined by an 
employee of the manager’s office. This saves 
time and indicates to the visitor an interest 
by the manager’s office in his problem. De- 
partment heads are urged to see the man- 
ager the first thing in the morning or directly 
after lunch, but they usually call before 
coming to the manager’s office to ascertain 
whether or not he is occupied. When my 
work slackens, I make my visits to the de- 
partments and discuss matters with the 
directors. 

C. A. HarreE.t, Schenectady, New York: 
There is no method. Anyone who calls on 
the telephone or at the office can talk to or 
see the city manager regardless of “race, 
color, or previous conditions of servitude.” 
As a matter of fact, both the executive assist- 
ant and the secretary try as tactfully as 
possible to care for visitors but the vast ma- 
jority find their way to the manager’s office. 


From that point, however, they are as 
quickly but as politely as possible, referred 
to the proper department, with one of the 
two assistants usually accompanying them 
in person. 

MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
My office door is always wide open and 
looks right out over the entire general 
offices. When I am interviewing some citi- 
zen or department head, he can see any 
others waiting outside and with this as a 
help I can quickly dispose of his problems 
and call in the next one. Likewise, those 
outside can see that someone is really in my 
office and that the manager is not just 
taking a nap. I also have my secretary write 
the name of the next caller on a slip of paper 
and come into the office and hand it to me, 
even while I am talking with someone else. 
This serves a dual purpose of giving me the 
next caller’s name, and passing a gentle hint 
to the caller that someone else is waiting. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: In selecting my secretary and 
other office personnel, I give special atten- 
tion to their personality and ability to meet 
the public because they can do much to 
conserve the manager’s time. 
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THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 


CITY, sanitary, convenient, substantial; Where the houses of the rich 
A and poor are alike comfortable and beautiful; 

Where the streets are clean and the sky line is clear as country air; 
Where the architectural excellence of its buildings adds beauty and dignity to 


Where parks and playgrounds are within the reach of every child; 

Where living is pleasant, toil honorable, and recreation plentiful; 

Where capital is respected but not worshipped; 

Where commerce in goods is great but not greater than the interchange of ideas; 
Where industry thrives and brings prosperity alike to employer and employed; 
Where education and art have a place in every home; 

Where worth and not wealth give standing to men; 

Where the power of character lifts men to leadership; 

Where interest in public affairs is a test of citizenship, and devotion to the 


Where government is always honest and efficient, and the principles of democracy 
find their fullest and truest expression; 
Where the people of all the earth can come and be blended into one commu- 


And where each generation will vie with the past to transmit to the next, a 
city greater, better and more beautiful than the last—From the late Mayo 
Fester, director of the Citizens League of Cleveland for 32 years. 
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How to Simplify Municipal Work 


By HARRY H. FITE* 
Assistant Chief, Management Improvement Branch, United States Bureau of the Budget 


Top management can train supervisors to analyze and improve methods to 
plug time-loss loopholes and increase efficiency in getting work done. 





| ' TORK simplification—cutting corners 
that don’t count anyway—can elimi- 
nate the red tape that irritates the 
public and wastes the time of city employees. 
More formally, work simplification is a 
method of attacking the procedural prob- 
lems of an organization by equipping super- 
visory employees with the skills to analyze 
and improve procedures. Public adminis- 
trators agree that work simplification is 
necessary and desirable, but they sometimes 
hesitate to employ outside “efficiency ex- 
perts’”” because of their belief that such ex- 
perts may upset and antagonize employees. 
City management itself can inaugurate a 
work simplification program by training 
supervisors to investigate and evaluate three 
problems: (1) the distribution of work, (2) 
the sequence of work, and (3) the volume of 
work. In this way management can gain 
for itself the benefits of improved business 
methods in the city hall as well as the bene- 
fits of a more highly trained group of super- 
visory employees. Work simplification in- 
volves a review of the present way of doing 
things, a check as to why things are done 
that way, and finally a decision as to whether 
there is not a better way of doing the job. 
Where work simplification can be carried 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fite, who engaged in 
graduate study in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been secretary of the 
Coordinating Committee on Purchasing for Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton County, and the Cincinnati 
School District, and was a staff member of Public 
Administration Service for five years. Since 1942 
he has been with the United States Bureau of the 
Budget serving as consultant to the Army Air 
Forces and the War Department Manpower Board 
and in charge of the Bureau’s work simplification 
program. 

This article is based in part on a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet by Mr. Fite entitled Work Sim- 
blification (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1945) which outlines in more detail the procedure 
and visual aids that can be used in the administra- 
tion of such a program. 


on, as in the Budget Bureau program, by 
the front-line supervisors who know better 
than anyone else the job content of their 
office groups, divisions, or bureaus, it is es- 
pecially successful. Furthermore, the respon- 
sibility for continued application of the 
principles of work simplification would fall 
on those who apply the technique to their 
own employees. Much of the program’s suc- 
cess, however, depends on the trainers, who 
may be the city manager, his assistant, or 
the personnel officer. In any event the 
trainer should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the purposes and the methods em- 
ployed in the work simplification program. 


Work DISTRIBUTION CHART 


The trainer should first call a conference 
of the supervisors to explain the program. 
It should be made clear at the outset that 
the conferees will perform some solid work 
themselves, and not simply attend an evan- 
gelistic lecture on employee efficiency. At 
the first session the ‘“‘work distribution chart”’ 
is explained, for this serves as the spring- 
board of the program. The work distribu- 
tion chart is simply a tabulation of the work 
of each employee according to the particular 
activities performed by the section, office 
group, or unit. The data for the chart orig- 
inates from two sources: (1) The task list 
prepared by each employee, and (2) the 
activities list prepared by the supervisor. 
The activity list is a listing of the main 
things done by a unit or office group. The 
question, “What are we in business for?” 
produces the answers for the activity list. 
The work distribution chart—with the ac- 
tivities listed in the first column, the em- 
ployees’ names at the top of each column, 
and with the specific tasks of the employees 
with respect to each activity and the time 
spent at each task entered in the appropriate 
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space—is simply a one-page blueprint of 
the work arrangement of the office group. 

When the supervisor has completed the 
work distribution chart he*is ready to anlyze 
it and ask himself six key questions about 
the work of the unit: 

What Activities Take the Most Time? 
How much time is spent on each; what is 
the contribution of each employee? 

Is There Any Misdirected Effort? 1s your 
unit spending too much time on relatively 
unimportant activities or unnecessary work? 

Are Skills Being Used Properly? Is every- 
one doing the thing he can do best, or are 
special skills and abilities going to waste? 

Are Your Employees Doing Too Many 
Unrelated Tasks? Do you hamper efficiency 
and enthusiasm and breed fatigue by giving 
employees unrelated tasks? Remember, too, 
jacks of all trades are masters of none. Too 
many unrelated tasks frequently increase 
office errors. 

Are Tasks Spread Too Thinly? Is there 
needless interruption, inconsistency, buck- 
passing, and change-over time loss because 
too many employees are doing the same 
task? 

Is Work Distributed Evenly? Is there too 
great a workload on one employee, not 
enough on another? From the standpoint of 
the morale of your employees one extreme is 
as bad as the other. 

As a result of asking himself these six 
questions a supervisor is frequently able to 
make some improvements. For example, a 
municipal government supervisor might find 
in answer to the question, “Are skills being 
used properly?” that the patrolmen in pre- 
cinct stations are devoting a great deal of 
their time to clerical work which could just 
as well be given to clerical people and thus 
release able-bodied patrolmen for active po- 
lice work. When answering the question, 
“Ts work distributed evenly?” he may find 
that one building inspector is being given 
more inspections to make than the other 
building inspector. 

The work distribution chart is helpful also 
because it enables the supervisor to spot 
major concentrations of work—those activi- 
ties that take the most time. The chart 


thereby indicates the areas of work in which 
the supervisor will find it most profitable to 
use another tool of work simplification, the 
process chart. 


Process CHART 


Instruction in the preparation of a process 
chart is the second phase of the work sim- 
plification program. The mechanics of proc- 
ess charting are slightly more difficult to 
learn than that of work distribution chart- 
ing. Yet process charting is highly important 
since it is a device for tracing and highlight- 
ing work flow from employee to employee. 
Its value lies in the fact that each super- 
visor will ask “why?” about every step of 
a city hall procedure. Just because “it has 
always been done that way” will no longer 
satisfy the supervisor trained in process 
charting. The process chart lays out in a 
clear and concise way the work of an of- 
fice and shows exactly what steps are taken 
to do some specific job. Briefly, it consists 
of an analysis of a procedure traced step by 
step in order of occurrence and showing what 
is done and who does it. 

When a process chart is completed the 
supervisor should analyze it to ascertain 
ways to eliminate, combine, rearrange, and 
simplify steps. He asks himself such ques- 
tions as: 

What is done? What are the steps? Do 
I have them all? What does each step do? 
What are the surrounding facts? 

Why is this step necessary? Can as good 
a result be obtained without it? Is it an 
absolute must? (Don’t be misled by an ex- 
cuse when you are looking for a reason.) 

Where should this step be done? Can it 
be done easier—with less time and trans- 
portation—by changing the location of em- 
ployees or equipment? 

When should this be done? Is it done in 
the right sequence? Can I combine or sim- 
plify by moving’ this step ahead or back? 

Who should do the job? Is the right per- 
son handling it? Or is it more logical to give 
it to someone else? 

How is the job being done? Can it be done 
better with different equipment or different 
layout? Can I make the job easier for 
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everyone concerned? 

For example, the application of the second 
question to procedures in the finance office 
might lead to eliminating a duplicate record 
of receipts in a city treasurer’s office, one 
kept by a cashier, and the other perhaps by 
an account clerk. The question, “How 
should the job be done?” could very easily 
lead to an improved and simplified procedure 
for mailing tax bills—perhaps using window 
envelopes where they had not been used 
before—in a tax collector’s office. 


THE WorkK CouUNT 


The third tool of work simplification is 
the work count which completes the picture 
by showing how much work is done in a unit. 
This technique highlights the influence of 
volume of work on the choice of method 
by which work is to be improved. For ex- 
ample, a long delay at one step in a pro- 
cedure may be shown by a work count to be 
a symptom of inadequate manpower. Or 
the work count may reveal that the volume 
is not excessive and that the delay is due to 
poorly trained employees. 

The clues as to what things to count are 
provided in the analysis of the process chart 
and of the work distribution chart. For ex- 
ample, if the work distribution chart shows 
that one bookkeeper in the accounting de- 
partment has more spare time than another, 
a work count of the amount of work avail- 
able for each to do may shed very inter- 
esting light on the distribution of work of 
that department. To take another example, 
the process chart may show that there is an 
unusual delay between the checking of meter 
readings and the sending out of water bills. 
This delay may provide the clue for useful 
work counts to determine the amount of 
work being handled at different points along 
the line of work, and the amount of time 
being spent on each of them. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Work simplification is a supervisor’s pro- 
gram. A first line supervisor is the person in 
charge of a small office of anywhere from 
three to 20 persons. Not “the big boss” or 
the lowest employee, but the first line super- 
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visor who comes in-between is the person 
around whom work simplification centers. 
But a program of this type will not run it- 
self. The supervisors have to be taught the 
methods of analysis they will use in work 
simplification. From the standpoint of 
training methods, the program consists of a 
series of alternate training and work sessions 
in which the supervisor learns and practices 
with the tools (work distribution chart, proc- 
ess chart, work count) that he will use to 
simplify the work of his office. The training 
meetings are discussion group meetings in 
which visual aids illustrating key points 
about the analysis methods are used to drive 
home these points. 

These training conferences may be di- 
rected by a municipal official or employee or 
by someone retained for this particular pur- 
pose. The trainer should be a person of 
considerable maturity and experience in ad- 
ministrative work, who also has a pleasing 
yet aggressive personality that will result 
in interesting and stimulating conferences 
with the supervisors. In the larger cities it 
might be necessary to have a full-time pro- 
gram director to permit the benefit of work 
simplification to reach all employee groups 
in the city. In any event, it must be made 
clear at all times, that the work simplifica- 
tion program has the unqualified support of 
the mayor, the city manager, or department 
head. This unqualified backing of the top 
management is essential to the success of 
work simplification. 


RESULTS 


Work simplification is relatively untried 
in local and state governments. The out- 
standing successes of the application of this 
method in war industries, in the armed serv- 
ices, and in the federal government, how- 
ever, make it clear that the procedure can 
be applied with success in municipal and 
state agencies regardless of the size of the 
agency. For example, the Lockheed Aircraft 
Company reported saving one million man 
hours through its work simplification pro- 
gram by eliminating unnecessary work. The 
federal government in 1944 made 17,000 
work simplification surveys in the army 
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service forces which resulted in a 26 per 
cent saving in man hours. 

Early this year the United States Bureau 
of the Budget developed a work simplifica- 
tion program for the federal civilian agencies 
which was first applied in the Office of Price 
Administration, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and has since been extended to 
areas in the Department of Agriculture, 
Railroad Retirement Board, the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, the State Depart- 
ment, and to the Bureau of the Budget it- 
self. The striking thing about this method 
is the way in which many small savings— 
an unnecessary record cut out here, ten man 
hours saved there—finally add up to ma- 
terial economies. 

In municipal governments there are liter- 
ally dozens of fertile fields for work simpli- 
fication. Generally, any series of repetitive 
operations, whether in the office or outside 
of the office, are good subjects for a survey. 
For example, in the field of inspection work 
a checklist of pertinent items can be de- 
veloped that will greatly reduce the amount 


of report writing for plumbing, electrical, 
and building inspectors. In handling in- 
quiries the time of the city employees and 
citizens can be saved by the preparation of 
a pamphlet or single sheets of information 
explaining regulations or services. In public 
libraries a careful review of methods of 
cataloging, circulation, and other library 
procedures may show up short cuts. Work 
simplification procedures can also be applied 
to the method of preparing and mailing 
utility bills, planning and laying out work 
and routes of such operations as refuse col- 
lection and street maintenance work, or per- 
haps by analyzing the police records system 
at the central records bureau in relation to 
the records kept at precinct stations some 
short cuts will be found. 

A continuous audit, or at least an occa- 
sional check up on such things as records 


-and procedures, will reveal many wasteful 


operations and unnecessary work. Changes 
made as a result of such surveys should save 
time and money and guarantee increased 
efficiency in getting the work done. 





APPRAISING EXECUTIVE ABILITY* 


studying organizations and_ their 

executive staffs and in hiring execu- 
tives, I have compiled the following list of 
qualifications I found I was subconsciously 
seeking in a competent top executive: (1) 
Character, i.e., honesty, integrity, loyalty, 
truthfulness, fairness, tolerance, firmness; 
(2) orderliness in mind and in action; (3) 
poise and control of temper, in contradistinc- 
tion to desk-pounding; (4) respect for time, 
its value and its use; (5) ability to assume 
responsibility; (6) ability to cooperate; (7) 
ability to take and to give constructive criti- 
cism; (8) ability to compromise when neces- 
sary; (9) a sense of humor; (10) broad- 
mindedness; (11) action without pro- 
' crastination; (12) wisdom to understand 
that it is no sign of weakness to seek help 


Av studs MANY years experience in 


*Reprinted with permission of the American 
Management Association from The Management 
Review, October, 1944, as quoted from Harold V. 
Coes in ACME News Bulletin. 


from competent sources; (13) clarity of 
thought—the ability to reason from the 
facts, draw sound conclusions, and then act; 
(14) good judgment, acting intuitively at 
times, with only the mere facts at hand at 
the time the decision must be made. Logical 
reasoning from the facts will frequently pro- 
duce a conclusion at direct variance with 
what judgment dictates. 

Of course, in addition to the foregoing 
one needs to know (depending upon the posi- 
tion to be filled) the technical background, 
experience, etc., of the individual under con- 
sideration. Furthermore, the following ques- 
tions should be asked in appraising a poten- 
tial executive: Can he state policies clearly? 
Can he issue orders and instructions clearly? 
Does he know how to select and rate sub- 
ordinates? Does he know how to coordinate 
effort? Does he know how to sell his ideas? 
Does he know how to analyze? Does he 
know how to plan? Does he know how to 
follow through? 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Financing Water Main Extensions 


What methods are used to finance water 
main extensions in new or undeveloped 
areas inside and outside the city limits? 


HE several methods of financing ex- 

tensions of water mains are: (1) ap- 
propriations from general or water revenues, 
(2) customer’s deposit which is subsequently 
refunded, or (3) payment by the property 
owner either through special assessments 
or under contractual agreement between the 
city and the owner, either with or without 
an eventual refund. Some cities have 
adopted one policy for extensions inside the 
city, and another, usually more stringent 
and entailing a higher charge, for extensions 
outside the city. It is important to point out 
that cities do not need to resort to any of 
these mehods where the subdivider is re- 
quired to install water mains and services 
before the plat is approved. The answer to 
the above question is therefore limited to 
those situations where the city either has 
failed or is not empowered to require utility 
installations in subdivisions. 


The first plan, financing extensions from 
general or water revenues, should be re- 
stricted by criteria for determining the wis- 
dom of the extension. A city generally should 
not use current revenues or accumulated re- 
serves to finance extensions for the benefit 
of a few water users. There is little reason 
to believe that the city would recoup such 
expenditures, yet some utility departments 
advance the construction funds with the 
hope that the revenues produced from that 
particular line will meet the expenses in- 
curred. Although Fresno, California, uses 
this method to finance water main exten- 
sions, it adopts the second method, that of 


requiring the customer’s deposit, when rev- 
enues estimated for the immediate future do 
not warrant the expenditure. Fresno further 
deviates from the appropriation method by 
requiring property owners outside the city 
to deposit the full amount of the construc- 
tion cost before extensions are made. 


The second method is that of requiring 
the applicant to deposit the full construc- 
tion cost as a guarantee of sufficient revenue 
from that line in the future. Refunds may 
be made to the original applicants if addi- 
tional customers appear within a specified 
number of years or if the revenues are suffi- 
cient to permit a repayment of the deposit 
as the line is used. Sometimes the deposit 
covers only a portion of the cost, with the 
city, for example, extending the first 100 
feet free of charge or, if larger mains are 
desirable, the city may base the required 
deposit on the cost of a four-inch main with 
the city paying the balance. Again, the city 
may distinguish between extensions inside 
and those outside the city. Long Beach, for 
example, may require a $1 deposit per linear 
foot of main, plus a $20 service connection 
charge for installation within the city. The 
suburban customer, however, must deposit 
the full construction cost. But in both in- 
stances refunds are made as other customers 
use the line. 

The third method requires the benefited 
property owner to pay all or part of the con- 
struction cost. The city may use the special 
assessments or, as is more often the case, a 
property owner-city contractual agreement. 
Under a written agreement, which is the 
only method applicable beyond the city 
boundary, deposits are required according 
to varying rates per linear foot, but a full 
refund is not provided. The unrefunded por- 
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tion of the deposit constitutes the net charge. 
Here again the city may base the deposit on 
the cost for mains up to four or six inches 
with the city paying the balance of the 
charge when larger mains are desirable for 
future extensions. A variation of this third 
method of financing is found in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where the water users outside the 
city must pay the entire cost of installing 
the main extension. The size and type of 
main as well as its construction must re- 
ceive the approval of the city. When con- 
structed, the water main is assigned to the 
city and repayments on the construction 
cost are made to customers who attach to 
the line within the first five years. No re- 
funds occur after the five-year limit. 

Cities can avoid much of the difficulty 
that surrounds the financing of water main 
extensions by requiring the subdividers to 
install the services. When this cannot be 
done the policy that is adopted should be 
fair to both present and future water users, 
simple enough to be clearly understood by 
all participating parties, require a minimum 
of bookkeeping, and receive widespread pub- 
licity. 


Requiring Use of Special Invoice Forms 


Should a municipality as a buyer require 
vendors to use special invoice forms sup- 
plied by the city? 


OME cities still require vendors to pre- 
sent their claims for payment on special 
invoice forms supplied by the city. Such 
forms generally must be sworn to before a 
notary public; often as many as three to 
five copies must be filed with the city. The 
use of such forms, although required by law 
in some states, is not necessary to proper 
financial control, and serves no useful pur- 
pose from the city’s point of view. A recent 
step toward simplified invoices is a law 
passed by the state of Washington (ch. 
77, 1945) dispensing with notarial seals on 
claims filed against the state or its munici- 
palities. 
This practice is burdensome also for the 
vendor, who must prepare not only his own 
invoices for company records but also those 
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of the municipality in order to obtain settle- 
ment of his claim. The additional work re- 
quired may result in delay in the mailing 
of the invoice by the vendor which in turn 
may result in a dispute over the cash dis- 
count. Moreover, the incorrect use of the 
prescribed form by the vendor either through 
lack of information, or use of the wrong 
form, or failure to use any form at all de- 
lays the settlement of the claim and thus 
engenders ill will between the municipality 
and the vendor. 

The information needs of most cities can 
be met by indicating on the purchase order 
(1) that the vendor submit two or more 
copies of ‘his invoice, and (2) that the invoice 
show the city’s purchase order number, date 
shipped, quantity and description, and unit 
prices. When the duplicate invoices are re- 
ceived one copy can be sent to the purchas- 
ing agent and one retained by the finance 
officer. The purchasing agent checks on con- 
formance with the purchase order, unit 
prices, and quality and quantity of goods 
received on the order. The _ purchasing 
agent’s copy is then sent to the finance offi- 
cer who verifies extensions and footings, 
makes appropriate charges in the accounting 
records, and prepares the warrant for pay- 
ment. If the vendor’s invoice is not modeled 
after the standard form indicated below, the 
city can use a rubber stamp to provide the 
spaces to be filled in by city employees with 
information as to date paid, check number, 
“calculations checked,” etc. Some cities send 
out two copies of the purchase order with 
the request that one copy be returned when 
the material on order is delivered. 

Another method followed in some cities is 
to have the vendor’s invoice go directly to 
the disbursing officer instead of to the pur- 
chasing agent. The disbursing officer matches 
the invoice with the inspection report from 
the receiving department and checks prices 
and terms with the purchase order. The in- 
voice, the receiving slip, and the purchase 
order then form the basis for payment of 
the claim and the drawing of a warrant or 
check. 

If a city for some reason decides to re- 
quire vendors to use special forms it is sug- 
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gested that a simplified form be prepared 
and that the city encourage local business 
firms to adopt a standard form. A useful 
guide for both the city and business is the 
standard invoice form published in a pamph- 
let issued in 1938 by the National Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce, entitled, Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendations R37-38, Commercial Forms 
(Invoice, Purchase Order, and Inquiry). 
Copies of this pamphlet may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at 10 cents each. This invoice form 
has been adopted by hundreds of business 
concerns, railroads, public utilities, and gov- 
ernmental agencies. It contains a ‘‘custo- 
mer’s use” block with space for inserting or 
checking such information as voucher num- 
ber, date paid, terms approved, price ap- 
proved, date material received, and signa- 
ture indicating that it is satisfactory and 
approved, accounting distribution, and so on. 
Among the advantages attributed to the use 
of the simplified invoice form are the elimi- 
nation of misunderstandings and inconveni- 
ences, the expediting of shipments and settle- 
ment of accounts, and the saving of clerical 
time on correspondence and filing. 


Municipal Regulation and Control 
of Industrial Waste Disposal 


What methods are cities using in regulating 
the discharge of industrial wastes into the 
sewerage system and in financing the cost 
of treatment? 


HE tremendous acceleration of indus- 

trial activity during the war period has 
accentuated the problem of industrial wastes 
treatment and disposal. The extent of the 
problem is indicated by the fact that the 
volume of such wastes in the United States 
is equivalent to the sewage pollution of ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 persons as compared 
with the treatment at central sites of the 
domestic sewage of about 30,000,000 per- 
sons. For example, one industrial plant in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, a city with a 
population of about 33,000 in 1940, was 
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discharging into the sewers in 1944 as much 
waste as would come from a city of 200,000. 

One solution to the problem is for industry 
to treat its own wastes and discharge the 
effluent into a diluting stream. Many indus- 
trial plants follow this practice, in which case 
the municipality is not involved. Another 
way is for industrial wastes to be discharged 
into public sewers. A third method is for 
industry to pretreat the wastes to make 
them less difficult to carry through sewers 
and discharge the partially-treated wastes 
into the public sewer permitting the city to 
complete the task. A fourth procedure is to 
build two separate treatment works at the 
city sewage works site, one to treat the in- 
dustrial wastes and the other to treat the city 
sewage and the previously treated wastes. 
A state circuit court in Wisconsin in Sep- 
tember, 1943, held that Kenosha could refuse 
to accept for treatment at its sewage disposal 
plant industrial wastes which interfered with 
the successful operation of the plant. 

When industrial wastes are discharged 
into city sewers public policy calls for regu- 
lation as to the amount and strength of 
wastes, some kind of pretreatment at the 
plant before discharge into the sewers, pro- 
hibition of discharge of certain types of 
wastes, or some combination of these plans. 
A few industrial plants in certain regions 
may provide their own treatment and dis- 
posal system, but the general opinion and 
practice seems to be that municipalities 
should handle industrial wastes if they are 
treatable, if they do not interfere too much 
with the operation of the treatment plant, 
and if they do not affect the sewerage sys- 
tem. New Brunswick, for example, had con- 
sidered requiring the industry to use a sep- 
arate disposal system or to pretreat its 
waste, but it was pointed out by consultants 
that disposal in the municipal system with 
little or no pretreatment was more economi- 
cal and effective. 

Because of the cost of handling industrial 
wastes an increasing number of cities are 
regulating the discharge of such wastes into 
public sewerage systems and are levying 
special charges based on volume, solid con- 
tent, and strength of the wastes. If the 
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characteristics of the material interfere un- 
duly with efficient plant operation or increase 
costs disproportionately, the industry may be 
required to alter its practice to correct the 
objectionable features, either through reduc- 
ing peak flows, construction of equalizing 
tanks, or partial pretreatment. Industry is 
sometimes required to hold its wastes be- 
tween ph 6.0 and ph 10, but it is difficult 
to hold strictly to such a rule because a small 
quantity of very acid waste can be absorbed 
in the flow of domestic sewage without ma- 
terially affecting the final acidity of the mix- 
ture. The specific pretreatment required in 
any individual case naturally depends upon 
the characteristics of the waste. Many state 
health departments have adopted regulations 
or have done research work and made sug- 
gestions on the treatment of the various 
classes of wastes. The possibility of recovery 
of by-products to pay for pretreatment 
should not be overlooked. 

Where quantities involved are small the 
volume discharged is ordinarily determined 
by metered consumption of water used by 
the industry. If there is a private water 
supply or if more than 20 per cent of me- 
tered water does not reach the sewer, pro- 
vision is made for measuring the actual dis- 
charge. 

One method of securing a fair distribution 
of cost between industrial and residential 
users and among the various types of indus- 
trial users of the sewerage system is found 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey. This city 
adopted a schedule of rates for industrial 
users designed to meet about one-half the 
cost of operating the sewage disposal plant. 
The rates per quarter are: $22 per million 
gallons of flow, $5 per ton of solids in wastes, 
and $5 per 100 pounds of chlorine required 
to treat the waste. An industry which con- 
tributes waste that is twice the strength 
of domestic sewage would pay about $42 per 
million gallons of flow treated. Volume of 
flow is measured by metered water consump- 
tion if the total annual charge is less than 
$1,000; if it is more the industry is required 
to install a device approved by the city to 
record the quantity actually discharged. 


Provision is also made for metering the dis- 
charge if the industry uses a private water 
system and for adjustment if more than 20 
per cent of the annual volume of metered 
water used does not reach the sewer. 


Industries in New Brunswick are required 
to adopt schedules which will minimize peak 
concentration of waste discharge without in- 
terfering with production. If the character- 
istics of the wastes interefere unduly with the 
efficient operation of the plant or increase 
the costs disproportionately, the industry 
must alter its practice to correct the objec- 
tionable features before discharge, either 
through reducing peak flows, construction of 
equalizing tanks or partial pretreatment 
(see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, June, 1944, pp. 
175-76). 

Other types of financing arrangements are 
illustrated by plans in effect in North East, 
Pennsylvania, (3,704); Cranston, Rhode 
Island, (47,085); and Waco, Texas, (55,- 
982). The town of North East provides 
that industrial waste may be discharged 
through sewers only under a permit issued 
by the town and that the company must in- 
stall and operate necessary pretreatment 
equipment at its own expense. The town 
does not levy a special fee or charge. Crans- 
ton, in addition to adopting the same rate as 
New Brunswick, makes an additional charge 
based on the number of employees. Indus- 
tries employing 10 or less employees pay a 
fee of $25 and those with more than 10 em- 
ployees $50 a year. Cranston also adopted 
a schedule of sewer rentals for private dwell- 
ings. The Waco ordinance, adopted early in 
1945, provides for a sliding scale rate sched- 
ule for packing plants, laundries, and _ bot- 
tling works based on the amount of the water 
bill. Industrial users that do not come un- 
der these three classifications are charged on 
the basis of the strength of the sewage. Sewer 
service charges also are levied on residences, 
hotels, commercial establishments, and _ all 
other places using the sewerage system. 

For additional information on the treat- 
ment of industrial wastes see the October, 
1945, issue of Sewage Works Engineering 
which is devoted to this subject. 
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News of the Month 











Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


IRPORTS: The House has passed the 

Lea airport aid bill (H. R. 3615) which 
grants federal aid directly to municipalities 
except where state law prohibits cities from 
applying to CAA. A House and Senate con- 
ference committee may presumably iron out 
the differences between the House sponsored 
Lea bill and the Senate sponsored McCarran 
bill (S. 2) passed on September 12. A pro- 
posal to turn federal surplus airports over 
to cities without charge is contained in the 
McMahon bill (S. 1398) amending the 
Surplus Property Act. The bill would also 
allow the Surplus Property Administration to 
contribute to the airport’s maintenance for 
a five-year period. 

Victory Loan Drive. The war finance di- 
vision of the Treasury Department seeks the 
cooperation of municipal officials in en- 
couraging municipal employees to purchase 
Victory bonds in the last organized bond 
drive which started on October 29. The 
Treasury Department on request will supply 
posters, literature, and other material. It is 
suggested that each municipality appoint a 
bond chairman, establish a goal or quota, 
follow meetings and rallies by person-to- 
person solicitation, and keep department 
heads and employees informed of the prog- 
ress of the drive through memos, employee 
publications, and the local press. 


Surplus Property. The disposal of federal 
surplus war property was transferred on 
November 5 from the Department of Com- 
merce and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to the newly created agency known 
as the War Assets Corporation. Changes in 
disposal procedures may be expected al- 
though the Surplus Property Administration 
recently inaugurated the practice of reserv- 
ing surplus goods needed by municipal buy- 
ers as indicated by their “statement of 
needs” (Form SPB-7). Shelving the old 


plan of a limited time priority for munici- 
palities, SPA has set up reserves of goods 
to take care of the needs of priority buyers. 

Federal Loans. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has announced that it is 
ready again to make loans to local govern- 
ments to finance public construction proj- 
ects. While most loans will be repayable 
from the earnings of revenue producing 
projects, the RFC will also buy bonds pay- 
able from general or special. tax receipts. 
The RFC asks 4 per cent interest on its 
loans. Further information may be secured 
from the Self-Liquidating Loan Division, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Wash- 
ington 24, D. C. 


Damage to Pavements. About 200 cities 
have made claims for reimbursement for war 
damage to city streets, according to the 
American Municipal Association. Under 
Public Law 146 of the 78th Congress the 
procedure is for city officials to write the dis- 
trict headquarters or the division engineer 
of the Public Roads Administration. The 
PRA may then send a representative to in- 
spect the damage. The law requires that 
complaints must be made within 30 days 
after the damage has been done. Because 
of the curtailment in war activities cities 
which have been hard hit by war damage are 
making claims for sums sufficient to pay for 
reconstruction jobs. 


The President’s Message. The President 
in his September 6 message to Congress rec- 
ommended federal aid to cities in the hous- 
ing, highway, airport, health, and public 
works fields. In every case, however, the 
President made it clear that federal aid must 
be met by contributions from local govern- 
ments for part of the cost. In the housing 
field, federal aid was recommended not only 
for public or low-rent housing but also for 
urban redevelopment, with the goal of decent 
housing for every family. Federal funds 
were recently provided for planning public 
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works but Congress was asked to supply ad- 
tional funds in order to keep the preparation 
of future public works underway. If Con- 
gress approves the presidential suggestion, 
federal aid would also be available for public 
works other than highways and airports. 

Highways. Design standards for the na- 
tional system for interstate highways and 
for secondary and feeder roads were adopted 
on October 1 by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. For interstate 
highways the new standards are generally 
higher, while for the secondary roads the 
standards have been relaxed in many par- 
ticulars. Many of these new standards re- 
late to the urban extension of these roads 
and highways. Copies of the standards may 
be secured from the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. 


Detroit Plans 16 Subcommunities to 
Decentralize Municipal Services 


HE DETROIT City Plan Commission 

is now completing a comprehensive city 
plan for Detroit which envisions the crea- 
tion of 16 conveniently located public serv- 
ice centers, each to serve a community of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 people. Bringing 
public services together in single structures 
or building groups offers economies in con- 
struction and maintenance costs at a time 
when the large-scale construction of schools, 
libraries, community recreation buildings, 
and public office buildings is undertaken. 
Public centers such as these will also pro- 
vide the nuclei for the social organization 
of the community. 

These minor civic centers may have offi- 
ces for such public services as health, wel- 
fare, employment, licenses, schools, police 
and fire protection, and postal substations. 
In addition, many community centers will 
contain such cultural services as the high 
school and library, community hall, and a 
playfield with buildings containing some 
indoor recreational facilities. Since public 
centers of this magnitude will attract large 
numbers of people they will also tend to be- 
come community shopping areas and cen- 
ters for churches, clubs, theaters, and private 
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recreational and cultural facilities. 

The Detroit City Plan Commission has, 
in cooperation with the departments or com- 
missions involved, worked out long-range 
plans designating the site locations of librar- 
ies, public lighting substations, health cen- 
ters, and similar services. The plan com- 
mission, for example, is setting up, in collab- 
oration with the department of parks and 
recreation, a master plan of the recreational 
facilities needed in the 16 communities with 
a priority system for the orderly acquisition 
of sites. In the education field the school 
board and the plan commission are now com- 
pleting a plan which will designate the site 
locations of all future public elementary, 
intermediate, and secondary schools. In De- 
troit a neighborhood of 10,000 people is 
generally regarded as a desirable service 
area for the elementary school. The inter- 
mediate school and the branch public library 
usually operate most efficiently when serving 
approximately four neighborhoods. 

Wherever land and buildings can be joint- 
ly used for recreational and educational 
activities there may be considerable savings 
in both original capital costs and in main- 
tenance. School gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, playfields, and other social and recre- 
ational structures illustrate the possibilities 
of extensive use of public cultural and recre- 
ational facilities. Since schools operate prin- 
cipally in the daytime while community use 
of social and recreational facilities is largely 
confined to late afternoons and evenings, 
both programs could often use the same 
facilities if they were properly designed for 
joint use. 

In Detroit many school playfields, gym- 
nasiums, and swimming pools are now used 
extensively by the department of parks and 
recreation. The fullest use of potentialities 
is possible only in structures which have been 
designed to operate as community centers as 
well as schools. While such buildings may 
be slightly more expensive than schools 
alone, they offer substantial savings over 
duplicate facilities. 

While other public services operating in 
branch offices represent a smaller part of 
the building program, they offer similar 
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economies in construction and operation. 
Several services may be housed in a single 
building or group of buildings. Constructed 
to provide general office space, these build- 
ings can be adjusted to the shifting needs of 
various services. Substantial savings can be 
made from the more efficient operation and 
maintenance of the larger building groups, 
and the total site costs may be reduced by 
careful design of the building group and 
adjacent park and vehicle parking areas. 

Beyond the economy and convenience of 
Detroit’s plan for subcivic centers in each 
of its community areas is the unifying force 
these centers will have in the community. 
The social, political, and cultural life of each 
community will tend to be centered in these 
groups of buildings devoted to cultural and 
governmental activities. It is in centers such 
as these that a real sense of community 
cohesiveness and community spirit will 
emerge. 

The plan for each facility is worked out 
in relation to the over-all land use plan. 
When the facility plan is approved by the 
agency or commission involved and by the 
Detroit City Plan Commission, it becomes 
part of the master plan for Detroit which 
will be presented to the mayor and council 
for final approval—GeorcE F. Emery, plan- 
ning director, Detroit City Plan Commission. 


Veterans’ Information Centers Set Up in 
More Than 150 Ctities 


ETERANS’ information centers have 

been established in at least one-half of 
the cities of more than 50,000 population, 
and in approximately one-third of the cities 
between 25,000 and 50,000. This is an.esti- 
mate based on information secured last sum- 
mer from cities of more than 25,000 in a 
survey made jointly by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Public 
Administration Clearing House. The in- 
formation services for veterans in these cities 
are channelled through a single central 
agency, financed wholly or in part by the 
municipal government. The information se- 
cured, presented in detailed form in a report 
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entitled Veterans’ Information Centers; 
Their Function and Operation, just pub- 
lished by Public Administration Service, is 
briefly summarized here. 

Organization. In three out of five cities 
reporting, the organization of a veterans’ 
information center was sponsored by the lo- 
cal government with the cooperation of pub- 
lic and private agencies. In about one-fourth 
of the cities the service center is operated 
strictly as a municipal function. Where the 
centers are wholly or partly sponsored and 
operated by the local government about one- 
half are governed by boards representing the 
several cooperating agencies. In these cities 
the director of the center generally is se- 
lected by the board and in other cities by 
the mayor or city manager. 


Financing. Information centers are 
financed entirely by the city in about one- 
third of the cities reporting; by the local 
community fund or war chest in another 
third; and by the city and county or jointly 
by public and private agencies in the re- 
maining third. 

The centers with the largest budgets sup- 
plied entirely by public agencies, are De- 
troit, $120,000 a year; Cleveland, $32,000; 
Providence, $25,000; Atlanta and Fulton 
County, $25,000; Portland, Maine, $10,000; 
Durham, North Carolina, $8,000, by city 
and county; and Newton, Massachusetts, 
$24,000 by city and state. The budgets of 
information centers in 27 cities between 
50,000 and 100,000 operated in whole or in 
part as municipal centers range up to 
$15,000 a year, while the municipal centers 
in Holyoke and Quincy, Massachusetts, ex- 
pend $48,000 and $45,000 respectively. The 
budgets of centers in cities between 25,000 
and 50,000 are less than $10,000 in 23 cities, 
except for the centers in Fitchburg and 
Watertown, Massachusetts, which reported 
budgets of $43,500 and $57,400, respec- 
tively, furnished entirely by the city in both 
cases. 

Personnel. The information centers gen- 
erally are operated by full-time employees, 
with only a few cities reporting any part- 
time workers. Detroit has 14, Los Angeles 
19, and Cleveland 7 full-time employees. 
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Eleven cities between 250,000 and 500,000 
report from 2 to 12 employees each, with 
an average of five per city. The centers in 
25 cities between 100,000 and 250,000 have 
from one to 26 full-time employees, with an 
average of slightly more than four. Among 
the cities between 50,000 and 100,000 only 
two reported more than three full-time em- 
ployees. In the 50,000 to 100,000 group, 
three-fourths of the centers are manned by 
two full-time paid workers, assisted by 
volunteers in many cases. 

Services Rendered. The veterans’ infor- 
mation center is chiefly a central clearing- 
house of information and counseling for vet- 
erans. Of nearly 150 cities reporting on the 
services rendered, about one-half say that 
their services are limited to information and 
referral, while one-half provide additional 
services. Many centers aid veterans in pre- 
paring and filing papers, claims, and appli- 
cations, by which they obtain pensions, allot- 
ments, and other rights and benefits. Only 
a few do job placement work, although ap- 
proximately four out of five provide some 
vocational guidance service—often by re- 
ferral to the proper agency. All of the 
centers are equipped to give advice and 
counselling on educational benefits, explain 
the GI Bill of Rights, provide legal aid, or 
help solve personal or family welfare prob- 
lems. Some provide photostat service. The 
services most often requested by veterans at 
centers in more than 100 cities reporting are: 
assistance in filing disability, pension, and 
other claims, advice and guidance on secur- 
ing work, advice on educational benefits, 
procedure in securing loans for building 
homes or for starting in business, and con- 
version of insurance. 


In about one-third of the information cen- 
ters, especially those in the larger cities, the 
participating agencies maintain representa- 
tives at the center to facilitate quick, easy, 
and direct referrals. This is especially true 
of the United States Employment Service 
and the Red Cross. Where it is necessary 
to refer veterans to other agencies referrals 
are made by card, by telephone, or by written 
introduction. In order to assure itself that 
the veteran receives the necessary service 
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many centers provide referral cards with.a 
detachable portion to be mailed back to the 
center with information concerning the dis- 
position of the matter. 


Conclusion. Setting up of local veterans’ 
information centers has been stimulated by 
state programs in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and New York, and by the 
veterans’ service committees formed at state 
and local levels as the result of Order No. 1 
of the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration of May 17, 1944, these com- 
mittees being made up of representatives of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Selective Serv- 
ice System, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

The National Committee on Service to 
Veterans, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, has 
published several studies on veterans’ in- 
formation centers, including the result of a 
field survey; and the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration in the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion has re- 
cently published a directory entitled, Com- 
munity Information Centers for Veterans. 


Proposes Local Taxes on Business, Amuse- 
ments, and Gross Receipts of Utilities 


EW local taxes to finance postwar pub- 
4 lic works have been proposed by the 
League of California Cities and by citizens’ 
committees in San Francisco and Toledo. A 
license tax on gross receipts is the principal 
revenue measure recommended by the Cali- 
fornia League and by the citizens’ postwar 
planning committee in San Francisco, while 
the citizens finance committee in Toledo 
recommends a 5 per cent tax on local utility 
services. 

The League of California Cities in a com- 
prehensive review of the municipal finance 
problem recommends a six-step program for 
augmenting city revenues: (1) assess prop- 
erty fully and equitably for property taxes; 
(2) consider charging special fees for gar- 
bage collection or sewerage service; (3) en- 
act business license taxes based on gross 
receipts; (4) install parking meters to get 
revenue for off-street parking and to finance 
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traffic regulations; (5) consider adoption of 
amusement taxes for special local services 
and special construction funds; (6) levy a 
temporary local sales tax if all other sources 
of revenue have been fully explored. 

The League committee points out that 
where cities desire to broaden the local tax 
base and establish a more equitable revenue 
system, the most desirable procedure is to 
lay out a complete plan and attack the rev- 
enue problem all at once instead of in piece- 
meal fashion. Apparently the League of 
California Cities places considerable em- 
phasis on the gross receipts tax on local busi- 
ness, since the League has just issued a spe- 
cial report discussing the ways and means by 
which cities may most equitably levy a busi- 
ness license tax. The report, which includes 
a suggested ordinance and sample rate sched- 
ules, recommends the setting up of broad 
categories in which wou'd be grouped busi- 
nesses with similar profit margins, and sug- 
gests adjusting rates accordingly. It is sug- 
gested that a fixed percentage or specific 
number of mills on each dollar of gross re- 
ceipts seems to be the most practical method 
of establishing the rate. The business license 
tax is recognized by the League of California 
Cities as a practicable source of revenue in 
cities where there is a concentration of in- 
dustrial enterprises, where there are trade or 
service businesses serving adjacent suburban 
or agricultural areas, where there is a sub- 
stantial transient group coming into the city 
for amusement and recreation, and where 
there is a concentration of population. 


In San Francisco the citizens’ postwar 
planning committee has recommended an in- 
crease in the city’s business license tax and 
the adoption of an amusement tax. It was 
pointed out that the city’s present license 
ordinance produces about 59 cents per 
capita, as compared to about $1.59 per 
capita average for other California cities, 
and if the license fees were raised to pro- 
duce this amount of revenue the city would 
receive $700,000 a year additional from this 
source. The amusement tax would be a 
graduated tax based upon the price of the 
ticket, averaging about four cents per 
ticket, and yielding an estimated revenue of 


$1,700,000 a year. The committee decided 
to recommend these two sources of revenue 
after considering other possible sources, such 
as sales tax, gasoline tax, tax on earned gross 
income, consumer tax on utility bills, cigar- 
ette tax, graduated income tax with exemp- 
tions, parking meters, and sewer rentals. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the city council recently 
adopted the recommendations of a citizens’ 
finance committee appointed by the city 
manager, and several proposals in the report 
will be submitted to the voters on Novem- 
ber 6. The first recommendation is that the 
charter be amended to permit an increase 
in the property tax rate of $1.55 per $1,000 
valuation. Another recommendation is that 
the council levy a 5 per cent tax on the 
gross bills for local utility services—water, 
gas, light, power, and telephone—the rev- 
enue to be used solely for the payment of 
existing debt. The committee’s suggestions 
were based on a survey of operating services 
and public works projects. The committee 
believes that more than $1,000,000 a year 
additional is needed during the next five 
years to bring operating services up to an 
adequate level. With regard to the operat- 
ing services the committee recommended 
among other things that an experienced and 
qualified personnel director be appointed, 
that adequate financial support be given to 
the city plan commission for the develop- 
ment and follow through of a community 
plan, that a city-county health district be 
formed, and that the number of fire sta- 
tions be reduced. 


In-Service Training for Department 
Heads Gets Results in Dallas 


ALLAS, TEXAS, started an in-service 
training program in June, 1945, for 

city department heads and other adminis- 
trative personnel. The results achieved be- 
fore the course is completed indicate not only 
the need for such training but also a wide- 
spread and somewhat unexpected interest in 
learning how to do a better job. The train- 
ing idea was developed last spring by W. V. 
Walsh, city personnel director, who, shortly 
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after his return from service in the South- 
west Pacific, submitted to Acting City Man- 
ager V. R. Smitham the broad outlines of 
an in-service training program that would 
include practically all of the more than 2,000 
municipal employees. 

“The idea is fine,’ Mr. Smitham said, 
“and the only way to start such a program is 
at the top. If you can interest the depart- 
ment heads and their assistants in taking a 
training course, then I am confident that the 
entire plan will prove successful. But if top 
management does not believe enough in 
training to devote part of its time to partici- 
pating in the endeavor, then I don’t believe 
the others will be interested.” 

Agreeing with this analysis of the situa- 
tion, the personnel director began explaining 
his plans to other department heads. He de- 
cided that the course in “The Technique of 
Municipal Administration” given under di- 
rection of the International City Managers’ 
Association would be the most interesting 
and appropriate course that could be offered. 
Some of the department heads and their 
chief assistants were enthusiastic, others 
were skeptical but willing to cooperate, and 
one or two were not interested, saying that 
they were so busy at their work they had no 
time for training courses. Increased interest 
in the project resulted from a talk by Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, director of the International 
City Managers’ Association, who was in 
Dallas attending a state meeting of city 
managers, and who met with department 
heads to explain the purpose and the need 
for in-service training. 

The next problem was the selection of a 
conference leader. Although Mr. Walsh’s 
experience and ability ably qualified him to 
lead the discussions, he and Mr. Smitham 
decided to invite a teacher from Southern 
Methodist University, located in Dallas, to 
serve as chairman of the group. Mr. Walsh 
said that he did not necessarily want a lec- 
turer or an authority in the field of munici- 
pal problems. Qualifications he sought in a 
discussion leader were enthusiasm, sincerity, 
and judgment. The writer, who was finally 
selected as leader, is a former newspaper 
editor who had been conducting war-training 
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classes under auspices of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The first session was attended by 14 per- 
sons, and everyone present took part in the 
discussion. By the end of August, 11 sessions 
had been held and attendance had averaged 
more than 20. Each session starts with a 
brief general statement by the leader on the 
problem being considered. He then inter- 
views members of the group to get their 
opinions on the problem as it applies to 
municipal administration in Dallas. For in- 
stance, when the group was discussing the 
orientation of new employees, each admin- 
istrator told about his first contacts with 
the city hall force. Then each outlined pres- 
ent orientation methods in his department. 
This was followed by a roundtable discus- 
sion of how orientation could be improved 
from the standpoint of the employee, the de- 
partment, and the city. 

Already several definite values have been 
realized from these discussions. Several 
changes have been made in departmental 
procedures and techniques. In addition, the 
publication of an employee handbook and 
the issuance of an employee paper are 
planned for the near future. “But the tangi- 
ble values are outweighed by the intangible 
results of the course,’ according to Mr. 
Walsh. “Each person attending these ses- 
sions already has a better understanding of 
the problems, practices, and policies of the 
other departments. The meetings help to 
create a spirit of understanding among the 
group. They serve to foster a loyalty to the 
entire city rather than to one department. 
They enable the department heads to obtain 
a broader understanding of the problems 
confronting the city manager.” 


The group meets each Thursday from 
4:15 p.m. to 5:45 P.M. part on city time 
and part on employee time. The city paid 
the registration fee of $35 for the course and 
pays the conference leader $5 an hour for 
class sessions. Members of the group paid 
for their textbooks which were $6 each. 
The leader writes reports of the sessions and 
answers the questions on the lesson assign- 
ments. These answers are sent to ICMA 
headquarters where they are reviewed, com- 
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mented upon, and returned to the group. 
Those taking the course include W. C. 
Brandes, traffic engineer; W. H. Burke, sen- 
ior engineer, public works; J. T. Conroy, 
superintendent of construction and mainten- 
ance; E. Lynn Crossley, city auditor; Fred 
Cullum, tax assessor and collector; Dr. J. 
M. Dowis, acting director of public health; 
B. P. Dysart, purchasing agent; Lowell 
Fisher, superintendent of motor equipment; 
C. F. Hansson, chief of police; L. B. Hous- 
ton, director of parks; Homer A. Hunter, 
superintendent of waterworks and assistant 
city manager; W. S. McDonald, senior engi- 
neer, public works; K. F. Hoefle, assistant 
superintendent of water works; R. L. John- 
son, supervisor of contracts and collections, 
waterworks; J. J. Murray, director of traffic 
safety; C. N. Penn, chief of fire department; 
C. A. Penniman, assistant tax collector; E. 
M. Powell, secretary and chief examiner 
Civil Service commission; J. G. Rollins, 
director of public works; V. R. Smitham, 
acting city manager; A. Cole Stephens, as- 
sistant director of finance; J. A. Tanner, 
deputy chief of police; M. V. Walsh, per- 
sonnel director; and Major E. A. Wood, 
city plan engineer——LrEsTER JORDAN, asso- 
ciate professor of economics and iournalism. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 


Installs New Service Rating System 
for All Employees 


OS ANGELES recently installed a serv- 

ice rating program, employing sorting 

and tabulating machines, to evaluate the on- 
the-job performance of its 12,000 municipal 
employees. Twice each year ratings will be 
made of job performance to guide employee 


advancement under the new salary standard- 
ization plan. The new salary plan, made 
effective at the same time, creates a five-step 
salary scale for each position, with advance- 
ments from step 1 to step 2 automatic after 
one year’s service, but with further advance- 
ments depending upon the employee’s per- 
formance. The employees will be rated ac- 
cording to the quantity of work, quality of 
work, application, suitability, personal quali- 
fications, and over-all value to the depart- 
ment. The ratings are made directly on 
specially designed tabulating cards to permit 
mass sorting and scoring in a matter of a few 
hours. An average score of 70 or more 
qualifies the employee for advancement to 
the next salary step for his position. Scores 
of less than 70 will hold up any advancement 
for further review. 


Ratings will be made by the immediate 
supervisor, a reviewing officer, and a rating 
committee. Discussion of the employee’s 
final score between the employee and the 
rating officer is planned in order to promote 
self-improvement on the part of the em- 
ployee. Employees who believe they are 
unfairly rated may ask for a review by a 
departmental personnel committee consisting 
of a person elected by the department’s 
employees, one employee chosen by the de- 
partment head, and a committee chairman 
from the civil service board. If he is still 
not satisfied with his score the employee 
may next appeal to the civil service board. 
The departmental personnel committee, in- 
cidentally, may also make recommendations 
to the civil service board regarding any per- 
sonnel matters leading to the improvement 
of the service or of employee working con- 
ditions. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country and shipbuilding. 
During the first 36 weeks of 1945 construction 
contracts totaled $1,291,860,000, or .4 per cent 
above the same period of 1944. Public con- 
struction totaled $879,674,000 which is 13 per 
cent lower than last year. Of the public total, 
$654,423,000 was for federal work, 22 per cent 
below 1944, and $225,251,000 was for state 
and municipal work, 25 per cent above a year 
ago. Private construction totaled $412,186,000, 
which is 50 per cent above 1944. The minimum 
size projects included are: waterworks and wa- 
terways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; other 
building, $150,000. 
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The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stvod at 129.2 on 
August 15, 1945, as compared with 129.4 on 
July 15, 1945 (1935-30=100). The family 
food bill was down 0.6 and there were scattered 
decreases in the prices of clothing, house- 








furnishings, and miscellaneous items. The index 
is up 2.2 per cent from August, 1944, the 
largest increases being 4.9 per cent in the cost 
of clothing and 4.5 per cent in the cost of 
housefurnishings. Living costs on August 15, 
1945, were 28.2 per cent above those of Jan- 
uary 15, 1941, and 31.0 per cent above those 
of August 15, 1939. This index does not re- 
flect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living 
habits. 


— MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.72 on 
October 1, 1945, as compared with 1.64 on 
September 1, 1945. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,430 in August, 1945, which was 26 
per cent more than in August, 1944, and 20 
per cent more than in August, 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 








Cities Plan Useful Memorials 


ITIES are planning war memorials that will 

be useful as well as ornamental, in con- 
trast to the former practice of erecting statues 
and monuments. Columbus, Ohio is joining the 
county in planning a memorial auditorium 
which will seat 11,000 people and include a 
music hall and an indoor sports arena. Los 
Angeles is planning a $25,000,000 auditorium 
and opera house. Dallas, Duluth, Memphis, 
Schenectady, South Bend, and many small 
cities are also planning auditoriums. Coral 
Gables, Florida, will build a sports center and 
Paducah, Muskegon, St. Louis, and Oakland 
are also thinking about recreation facilities. 
Detroit, New York, and Salt Lake City con- 
template memorial buildings for the exclusive 
use of veterans’ activities. 


Mail Leaflets With Tax and Utility Bills 


Four cities have recently issued leaflets for 
mailing with the tax and utility bills. Durham, 
North Carolina (60,195), has enclosed with 
tax and water bills a leaflet showing the source 
of the city’s funds and the distribution of the 
expenditure dollar. Another leaflet illustrates 
the monthly cost of municipal services for a 
home assessed at $4,000. A leaflet enclosed 
with tax bills at St. Petersburg, Florida 
(60,812), contains tables showing revenues and 
expenditures for 1945-46, distribution of the 
tax dollar, and assessed valuation. The leaflet 
points out that only one-third of the total 
revenue is derived from the general property 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


tax and that 22 per cent comes from the earn- 
ings of city-owned utilities. The leaflet in- 
forms the taxpayers that during the last two 
years the city has collected $970,872 in delin- 
quent taxes and penalties, and that the city 
has on hand a cash surplus of more than 
$1,000,000 for postwar capital improvements 
plus nearly one-fourth million dol’ars included 
in the budget. The leaflet mailed with utility 
bills at Watertown, South Dakota (10,617), 
shows the distribution of the tax bill for city, 
county, and school purposes, the trend in 
assessed valuations, and trends in the city 
portion of the tax-bill. The folder issued by 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky (11,034), presents a 
summary of municipal highlights during the 
past year, the distribution of the tax dollar, 
a resume of municipal war activities, and a 
statement of plans for the future. 


Federal Service on 40-Hour, Five-Day Week 


All federal government employees, in an 
executive order issued by the President on 
August 23, have been placed on a 40-hour work 
week. The federal work week had been cut 
last July 3 from 48 hours to 44 hours. The 
heads of agencies are authorized to determine 
whether the 40 hours will cover a five-day week 
or be extended over six days. Most of the 
federal agencies have inaugurated a five-day 
week, beginning September 1, assigning em- 
ployees to special hours of duty or staggered 
work schedules where Saturday services are 
required. Observance of legal holidays has also 
been resumed, and the wartime restrictions on 
the amount of vacation leave available to em- 
ployees has been lifted. 


Declares War on Pigeons 


The city council of Philadelphia recently 
adopted two ordinances designed to rid the 
city of the flocks of pigeons in the city hall 
courtyard, public squares, and other public 
places. One of the ordinances forbids, under 
penalty of a $5 fine or five days imprisonment, 
the feeding of pigeons; the other amends an 
ordinance of 1869 so as to permit the health 
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department to capture, trap, or kill pigeons 
(other than carrier pigeons). The health de- 
partment had estimated that one-third of the 
pigeons in that city are a source of infection 
for virus pneumonia. In Chicago a survey 
reveals that 47 per cent of 200 pigeons ex- 
amined shows the presence of a closely related 
infection, and the Chicago city council has 
authorized an official investigation. 


Employees Get Shorter Week 


Berkeley, California (97,790), has reduced 
the work week for municipal employees from 
44 to 40 hours effective November 1, and 
employees who are required to work in excess 
of 40 hours in any one week are to be paid 
overtime at the rate of one and one-half times 
the straight time rate, based upon their regular 
monthly salaries. The work week for police 
employees was reduced from 48 hours to 44 
hours. The fire department work week had 
been reduced last May from 84 hours per week 
to 72 hours. . . . The state of Maryland has 
adopted a five-day work week for all state 
employees except those in hospitals and other 
state agencies operating on a seven-day week. 
In Baltimore the city council is expected to 
pass an ordinance soon putting the five-day 
week into effect. 


Prewar Auto Speed and Accidents 


The sudden return to prewar automobile 
speed may well produce an accident toll far 
greater than the prewar peak of 40,000 deaths 
and 1,400,000 injuries reached 1941, according 
to the National Safety Council (20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago) which has recently 
published a report containing specific recom- 
mendations for holding down the traffic toll. 
The present average age of passenger cars is 
more than eight years as compared with an 
average age of four and one-half years in 1940, 
according to the Council. In addition, many 
tires have been driven far beyond their normal 
life, many streets and highways are in even 
worse condition than they were in 1944, police 
and traffic departments are undermanned, and 
returning servicemen have been used to driving 
under vastly different conditions. The report 
urges traffic enforcement officers and courts to 
take prompt and vigorous action to prevent an 
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epidemic of dangerous speeding. Traffic engi- 
neers should make sure all signs are clearly 
visible, erect proper warning signs at hazard 
points, and determine safe speed at various 
points and inform drivers of these speeds by 
proper signs. All municipal and civic organiza- 
tions are urged to give active support to a 
united safety program to impress drivers that 
they are liable to arrest and conviction for 
traffic violations if they are driving in an un- 
safe manner, even though they may be well 
under the new speed limits. 


Joint City-County Planning 


A joint city-county planning council has been 
established in Napa County, California (28,503), 
with the county and the cities of Napa, Calis- 
toga, and St. Helena joining forces to solve their 
war-borne municipal problems. The council is 
financed by joint contributions from the three 
cities and the county, with additional assistance 
from private organizations sitting in with the 
officials in the development of the plans. Im- 
proved street lighting and the straightening of 
the Napa river with possible federal assistance 
are among the recommended projects. A pro- 
gram to eliminate the traffic bottlenecks in and 
around Napa resulted from the first over-all 
survey participated in by the council. Several 
postwar projects are on the way to realization, 
a $425,000 school expansion program, an $825,- 
000 dam and water supply project, and also an 
$850,000 sewerage system with disposal plant. 
Bond issues for the school and water supply 
projects have already been approved. 


Police Set Up Youth Bureaus 


Youth bureaus—divisions of police depart- 
ments staffed to handle youngsters and their 
problems—are an important factor in crime 
prevention in Cleveland, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, and Detroit. Cleveland has a 
women’s division to handle all women and chil- 
dren and a juvenile bureau to deal particularly 
with boys. The Cleveland police department 
also operates four privately financed “Boys- 
town” clubs to interest boys\,in worthwhile 
activities. All the clubs are equipped with 
homecraft power machines and hand tools with 
training given by regularly employed instructors. 
The New York police department has a juvenile 
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aid bureau to handle all cases of children 6 to 
20 years old, with the women’s bureau avail- 
able for additional assistance. The department 
also operates a “police athletic league” to in- 
terest boys in wholesome sports and entertain- 
ments. Eleven centers are maintained by the 
league at a cost of $15,000 each with the money 
raised by the department at boxing bouts, police 
band concerts, or other events sponsored by the 
police. The Detroit police department has a 
juvenile bureau for boys and a women’s bureau 
for women and girls. Buffalo and Philadelphia 
both maintain crime prevention bureaus whose 
work covers youth delinquency. 


City To Run Demonstration Farm 


The mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed 
a committee to undertake the establishment of 
a modern farm of 160 acres located on the lake 
front, to serve as a demonstration farm on 
which farmers can see farm implements and 
machinery in actual operation. Farmers also 
would have an opportunity here to obtain expert 
information concerning scientific methods of 
raising standard crops. The mayor stated that 
the success of the project would depend mainly 
upon the cooperation of farm machinery and 
implement manufacturers. 


Surveys Wage Practices of 15 Cities 


The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has recently completed an experimental 
study of the average hourly earnings of mu- 
nicipal employees in 74 occupations in 15 
municipal governments. The cities surveyed 
include Flint and Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Gary, Indiana; Hartford, Connecticut; Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Atlanta, Georgia; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Portland, Oregon; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Buffalo, New York; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and St. Louis, Missouri, and a large south- 
western city which requested that its name be 
withheld. The portion of municipal employees 
covered in the survey range from 15 per cent 
to more than 50 per cent for individual cities. 
Excluded from the survey were certain large 
groups of municipal employees such as teach- 
ers, firemen, policemen, and top professional 
and administrative personnel. 

Oakland, Gary, and Portland ranked highest 


with respect to the general municipal wage 
level while Atlanta, St. Louis, and the south- 
western city were the three lowest. In seven 
of the cities the wage levels of . municipal 
employees and employees in private industry 
were observed to be substantially similar. It 
was estimated that wages in the 15 cities in- 
creased approximately 10 to 15 per cent be- 
tween January, 1941, and the date of the sur- 
vey which is June, 1944. Twelve of the 15 
cities have job classification systems in effect 
and five have uniform pay plans. Large num- 
bers of municipal workers were found to be 
members of unions but none of these municipal 
governments had written contracts with unions. 
The Bureau also secured information on hours 
of work, merit systems, pension schemes, and 
vacation and sick leave policies. A summary 
of the Bureau’s survey appears in the August, 
1945, issue of the Monthly Labor Review and 
further details will be provided in a forth- 
coming bulletin. 


Forest as a War Memorial 


Merrill, Wisconsin (8,711), recently pur- 
chased an 840-acre timber tract and estab- 
lished a community-owned park to be dedi- 
cated as a living memorial to the military 
heroes of Lincoln County. Several surveys were 
made with the help of the University of Wis- 
consin and the United States Soil Conservation 
Service to determine whether the tract would 
provide a suitable park area. Recently 10,000 
white spruce seedlings were planted in the 
area by members of the city council, chamber 
of commerce, the Rotary Club, boy scouts, and 
school children under the supervision of fed- 
eral, state, county, and industrial foresters. 
This city memorial park will provide a cover 
for wild life and also an outdoor laboratory 
for students to use in conservation projects. 


Cities Use DDT Insecticide 


American cities are making widespread use 
of DDT insecticide for the extermination of 
harmful insects and for the control of dis- 
eases. In Boston the health commissioner has 
reported that since a certain polio-infected area 
had been hand sprayed not a single new case 
of the disease had been reported. Portions of 
several cities with polio epidemics have been 
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sprayed by airplane: Rockford, Illinois; Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Patterson, New Jersey; New 
Haven, Connecticut; and Miami, Florida. At- 
lanta health officials have started spraying 
10,000 business establishments with DDT; 
Cleveland is experimenting with the use of 
DDT at city dumps; and Richmond, Virginia, 
health officials are experimenting with its use 
as a possible remedy for the spread of Rocky 
Mountain spotted (tick) fever. DDT has been 
found especially effective in helping to control 
mosquitos, flies, and other common insects. 


Airport Charges, Pedestrian Lights 


The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers has recently issued a seven-page state- 
ment entitled Comparative Chart of Airport 
Use Charges, which gives for each of 81 cities 
the landing fees per schedule per month for 
scheduled air carriers, charges for office space 
in the administration or terminal building per 
square foot per year, and charges for aircraft 
storage. 

South Bend, Indiana (101,268), is installing 
lights for the control of downtown pedestrian 
traffic, and the city council of Columbus, Ohio 
(306,087), is considering a proposal for the 
purchase and installation of 320 pedestrian 
lights at downtown street crossings. 


Uniform Traffic Regulations Revised 


The uniform vehicle code has now been com- 
pletely reprinted in five sections as revised 
and approved by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in 1944. This code 
is recommended for state enactment as the 
foundation for uniform traffic regulations. The 
code, originally prepared in 1925-26, was re- 
vised in 1930, 1934, 1938, and again in 1944. 
To supplement the code the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety recom- 
mends two other standards: one, the model 
traffic ordinances for municipalities, and the 
other, a manual on uniform traffic control 
devices for streets and highways. Copies of 
the five sections of the code are available on 
request to the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. or from the Public Roads 
Administration. 
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Cities Enter Traffic Safety Contest 


Cities may still enroll in the 1945 national 
traffic safety contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Cities may enroll simply by address- 
ing a request to the Council; there are no 
fees and it is not necessary for a city to be 
a member of the Council to participate. The 
report which the city fills out and enters in 
the contest will, upon request by the city, be 
compared with the records of other cities of 
similar population by staff members of the 
Council who will submit the results direct to 
the municipal officials. Many cities have used 
these analyses in improving traffic engineering 
organization and methods. Thus even cities 
not winning recognition in the contest may re- 
ceive direct benefits from participation with- 
out cost to the city. A special contest for 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population omits the 
detailed report required of the larger cities. 


City-Owned Utilities in Kansas 


City-owned utilities in Kansas had an ap- 
proximate valuation of $80,000,000 in 1944, 
according to the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities. The total revenue from all city-owned 
utilities in that state in 1944 amounted to 
$15,726,000 as compared with $11,116,000 in 
1936. City-owned waterworks in 1944 num- 
bered 355; city-owned gas plants, 17; electric 
distribution systems, 70; electric generating and 
distribution plants, 70. Ninety-seven city-owned 
utilities reported farm customers, with an aver- 
age of 3.6 customers per mile in 1944 as 
compared with 2.8 in 1943. 


Coordinate Postwar Financing 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the officials of three 
local governments—city, county, and _ school 
board—are cooperating with the Cleveland Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research in a study of 
the possible means and extent of financing 
public improvements. The Bureau and the 
Metropolitan Cleveland Development Council 
have employed Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Reed 
to make the study. Detailed plans for the 
survey were worked out at a meeting attended 
by the officials representing the three major 
governmental units and also many of the sub- 
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urban cities. At this meeting, Charles A. Car- 
ran, city manager of East Cleveland and presi- 
dent of the Cuyahoga County Mayor’s Asso- 
ciation, stressed the importance of a coordi- 
nated approach to the financing of postwar 
improvements on the part of all the local 
governments in the county. It was generally 
agreed that if it was found necessary to submit 
bond issues to the people the Cincinnati plan 
of coordinating issues of the principal units of 
government and submitting them to the people 
at the same time would be most desirable from 
every point of view. Officials representing the 
several local governments thereupon agreed that 
no bonds would be referred to the people until 
the survey is completed. Consideration will be 
given to the possibility of financing certain 
projects out of revenues of public utilities and 
other self-supporting enterprises, the effect of 
the tax rate of the retirement of existing bonds, 
and the probable effect both of postwar condi- 
tions and of proposed improvements on future 
operating costs and tax values. 


Crimes Increase in 1945 


Crime increased 8.4 per cent during the first 
half of 1945 as compared with the first six 
months of 1944, according to reports received 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation from 
392 cities over 25,000 population. The largest 
increases were for burglary and aggravated as- 
saults, 12.1 and 11.3 per cent, respectively; all 
other types of crime except negligent man- 
slaughter showed increases. Supplemental in- 
formation reported to the FBI showed that 
robberies of oil stations increased 76 per cent 
and bank robberies 257 per cent. The Pacific 
states reported the highest number of robberies, 
burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts in pro- 
portion to population. The highest murder 
rate was reported in the East South Central 
states, and the highest aggravated assault rate 
in the South Atlantic states. Approximately 82 
per cent of the persons charged by police with 
violations during 1944 were found guilty. 


Sets Up a Police Training Unit 


The New Orleans police department has re- 
cently established a training division which 
will provide 100 hours of instruction for all 
policemen, including supervisory personnel, as 
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part of an intensive in-service training program. 
The school is under the direction of a police 
captain who is a graduate of the FBI Na- 
tional Police Academy. He is assisted by 2 
full-time and 15 part-time instructors, and by | 
special lecturers supplied on request by the 
New Orleans office of the FBI, the district 
attorney’s office, the criminal court, and by 
special units of the police department. Police- 
men will receive instruction in groups of 20, 
with the entire course concentrated in a two- 
week period. Hereafter new recruits will re- 
ceive this training before they are appointed 
to the regular force. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Thirty-three out of 160 Wisconsin cities and 
24 out of 71 counties were free of debt at the 
end of 1944 according to a recent report of 
the state municipal accounting office. The 
indebtedness of all local governments in Wis- 
consin dropped from $137,310,840 in 1940 to 
$70,713,605 in 1944, a cut of nearly 50 per 
cent in four years. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is now collecting its two-cent cigarette 
tax from wholesalers instead of from retailers. 
As a result, collections increased considerably— 
the city receiving $86,591 in August, 1945, as 
compared with $55,314 in August, 1944. ... 
In Detroit the city controller’s office has issued 
a complete manual on payroll and allied ma- 
chine accounting procedures. . . . Beginning with 
1946 the state of Colorado will require an 
annual audit of every municipality or school 
district which spends $10,000 or more per year. 
The audit may be made by private accountants 
or by state employees but the local govern- 
ment must pay the cost. 


Issues Monthly Journal for Employees 


Rochester, New York (324,975), recently 
inaugurated a monthly employees magazine, 
called The Rochester Municipal Journal, to 
develop a more cooperative spirit among the 
4,500 employees and to increase the morale of 
employees through a better understanding of 
the city’s activities. The journal is a tabloid 
size four-page paper prepared by the public 
relations division of the city’s department of 
commerce. Under the editorial direction of 
Harold S. W. McFarland, commissioner of 
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commerce, the journal is essentially an em- 
ployees’ magazine, prepared by employees for 
employees with a policy of playing up the 
good work of “the rank and file” with no 
“credits” or “boosts” for administrative off- 
cials. Through personals, photographs, and 
short news items, the journal provides a means 
whereby employees whose names do not appear 
in the daily press may come to know more 
about each other. Publication costs average 
$227 per month, including all items except the 
time of employees who do the work. 


Sets Up City-County Reference Library 


A new governmental reference library has 
been established by the city and county of 
San Diego to serve the officials and employees 
of the two local governments. Although 
financed jointly by the city and county, the 
library will be under the supervision of the 
city public library with the cooperation and 
advice of the county library. Situated in the 
civic center the library will serve as the cen- 
tral storehouse of information on current de- 
velopments and practices in local government. 
The new library performs full-time research 
work for city and county officials, and expects 
later on to make its resources available to 
the students of government in the area. 


Adopt Sanitary Land-Fill Method 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin (5,439), recently 
completed the first year of operation of the 
sanitary land-fill method of garbage and refuse 
disposal. Collection trucks haul a combination 
of garbage, glass, paper, ashes, and other refuse 
to the fill, and each afternoon the material 
deposited in the trench is packed down by a 
tractor and covered with earth. This method 
has proved entirely satisfactory, and has elimi- 
nated smoke, odor, and rats which accom- 
panied the open dump method previously used. 
City officials estimate that the seven-acre tract 
used for the land-fill will serve the city about 
eight years. . . . Everett, Washington (30,000) 
recently adopted the sanitary land-fill method 
of garbage disposal, replacing the open dump 
method which provided a livelihood for rats 
and caused foul odors and smoke. . . . Rock- 
ford, Illinois (84,637), and Lewiston, Pennsyl- 
vania (13,037), are planning to inaugurate 
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municipal refuse collection service in 1946, 
and in the latter city the cost will be met 
through special service charges. 


City Promotes Cultural Activities 


Los Angeles, California, will hold a com- 
petitive exhibition in painting and sculpture in 
November as part of the city art week observ- 
ance under the direction of the municipal art 
commission. Local artists have been invited 
to display their work, for which awards will 
be made. Additions will be made to the art 
collection at the city hall from the paintings 
and sculpture purchased by the city. Re- 
cently a music bureau was formed under the 
art commission to promote concerts and other 
music events in the parks and public places. 
During the year the art commission approved 
the architectural design of public building plans 
proposed by several city departments. The 
art commission hopes to broaden public control 
over private building design as part of a city 
beautification program. 


Police Supervise School Traffic Patrol 


San Diego, California (203,341), in the past 
eight years has not had a single accident in- 
volving school children at crossings protected 
by the junior traffic patrol. Members of the 
junior traffic patrol are equipped with uni- 
forms, whistles, badges, and signal devices pro- 
vided by the police. Police department operat- 
ing procedures governing the patrol not only 
set high standards for selection of members, 
but also provide for public recognition of their 
efforts. Many other west coast cities, according 
to Police Chief Clifford E. Peterson of San 
Diego, have patterned their junior traffic pa- 
trols after the plan used in San Diego with 
the entire patrol organization supervised directly 
by the police department. 


Metropolitan Refuse Disposal Plan 


Construction of six large capacity incinerators 
costing $4,400,000, to be operated by a new 
refuse disposal district covering the entire Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, has been recom- 
mended to the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors by a committee of engineers repre- 
senting 44 communities. Increasing atmospheric 
polution by smoke from open rubbish dumps 
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forced the search for the new disposal method. 
Wartime production intensified the smoke nuis- 
ance for the 44 cities and unincorporated 
county territory in the metropolitan district. 
During its investigation the committee analyzed 
the per capita rubbish collection for each com- 
munity, the maximum length of haul, and 
methods of disposal and financing. The com- 
mittee also recommended that construction be 
financed by refuse disposal district bond issues 
or by a 10-year lease agreement with private 
contractors with a purchase option at the end 
of that period. Operating costs, estimated at 
$2,000,000 per year, would be met from in- 
cinerator charges to communities and to busi- 
ness places for special services. 


More Councilmen in Portland 


Portland, Maine (73,643), on September 10 
by a two-to-one vote amended the city charter 
to increase the number of councilmen from 
five to nine and to decrease their terms from 


» five years to three years. Only one-fourth of 


the city’s registered voters went to the polls 
to vote on this amendment which provides that 
six councilmen be residents of districts they 
represent, although all nine councilmen will be 
elected at large. Under the previous plan all 
councilmen were elected at large, one elected 
each year for a five-year term. . . . The city 
council of New York City has recently amended 
the city charter to increase the terms of city 
councilmen from two to four-years. 


Cities Plan for Public Works 


Berkeley, California has filed an application 
with the Federal Works Agency for a loan of 
$5,500 to be used in the preparation of plans 
in connection with the removal of street car 
tracks on certain streets and the extension of 
sewer improvements costing a total of $320,000. 
. . . Louisville, Kentucky has sold $1,500,000 
flood wall bonds at .7810 of one per cent... . 
Junction City, Kansas (8,507) recently voted 
a $100,000 bond issue for an airport site ap- 
proved by CAA engineers, while Greensburg, 
Kansas (1,417) approved an $18,000 bond issue 
for an airport. . . . Memphis, Tennessee, re- 
cently signed a 20-year agreement with the 
Memphis Street Railway Company providing 
for a $4,000,000 modernization program, in- 


cluding new equipment, the removal of 60 
miles of street car tracks and the paving of 
25 miles of city streets. . . . Dallas County, 
Texas, recently approved two bond issues, one 
of $7,000,000 for modern city-county hospital 
facilities and the other for $2,000,000 for right 
of ways as Dallas’ contribution to the state and 
federal highway plan. . . . Detroit plans to 
build a $5,400,000 power plant to supplement 
the public lighting commission’s present plant 
of 80,000 kilowatt capacity, thereby bringing 
the city’s total capacity up to 115,000 kilo- 
watts. Federal aid totalling $150,000 plus $200,- 
000 in city funds will finance the preparation 
of plans. 


Business License Based on Gross Receipts 


Gardena, California (9,319 in 1944), has 
adopted a new business license ordinance 
which provides flat rates for certain businesses, 
such as cleaning and dyeing, auctioneers, bar- 
ber shops, and carnivals, and bases other 
licenses on gross receipts, starting with a $12 
annual license for gross revenue of less than 
$15,000; $24 for gross revenue of $15,000 to 
$25,000; $50 for $25,000 to $50,000, and $75 
per year for gross revenue of more than $50,- 
000. Gardena also has adopted an ordinance 
fixing a rate of $425 per table per year for 
card clubs. Six clubs with a total of 163 tables 
have been licensed and the revenue from this 
source is estimated at $75,000 as compared 
with the property tax révenue last year of 
$34,679. City officials report that no difficult 
policing problem has been experienced. Games 
are limited under the law to draw poker. 


Architectural Control of Residences 


Three Wisconsin cities have recently adopted 
ordinances providing for the architectural con- 
trol of residential buildings. These cities are 
Milwaukee (587,482), Wauwatosa (27,769), 
and Whitefish Bay (9,651). In Milwaukee the 
mayor has appointed a special committee to 
pass upon residential. buildings. The building 
inspector has been directed to refuse to grant 
permits for buildings that are not in keeping 
with the character of the neighborhood and 
that are not of proper design to harmonize 
with the existing residential developments. In 
Wauwatosa and Whitefish Bay the local build- 
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ing inspectors must pass on to a board of re- 
view all applications for residential construction 
which do not comply with the character of 
homes already established in the neighborhood. 
If the review board does not approve the hous- 
ing plan the building inspector is instructed 
not to issue a permit. The ordinance of White- 
fish Bay establishes four district citizens’ com- 
mittees of three citizens each to represent their 
particular sections of the town. 


Manual for Supervisors and Foremen 


H. L. Woolhiser, city manager of Winnetka, 
Illinois (12,430), recently gave to each depart- 
ment head a manual entitled The Foremen’s 
Basic Reading Kit (see p. 322 this issue), and 
suggested that material in the manual might 
later form the basis for discussion at a series 
of group meetings of department heads and 
the manager. The manual outlines principles 
and practices basic to good relations between 
supervisory personnel and those whose work 
they direct. 


State Funds for Local Planning 


Municipal participation in the Illinois $4,850,- 
000 state-aid fund for planning postwar public 
works is explained in Post-War Hand-Book for 
Local Governmental Agencies, recently issued 
by the Illinois Post-War Planning Commission. 
Over 70 per cent of the fund is apportioned 
to cities, sanitary districts, and park districts. 
Each city is tentatively allocated $1,000 plus 
its proportionate share on a population basis. 
Unless allocations are applied for by January 
20, 1946, with an approved application, the 
funds will be reallocated to units prepared to 
use them. State aid is limited to 2 per cent of 
the construction cost, and plans must be state 
approved before payment is made. 


Plan for Nationwide Health Service 


Adequate nationwide health service supplied 
by 1,200 health units locally financed at a cost 
of approximately $1 per capita is recommended 
in a recent report Local Health Units for the 
Nation (Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 
Street, New York), prepared by the committee 
on local health units of the American Public 
Health Association. The survey proposes a sim- 
plified health administration system for the 
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country to replace 18,000 local health depart- 
ments serving only two-thirds of the nation’s 
population. The report describes in detail the 
boundaries of the proposed health units in each 
state, the technicians and staff needed, and the 
budgets necessary to finance the service. Each 
unit should serve a minimum of 50,000 people 
to justify and support the trained personnel 
necessary to provide adequate services. General 
acceptance by state health officers of the health 
unit proposed for their states is indicated in 
the report. 


Court Restricts State League’s Work 


The Michigan Municipal League by a recent 
order of a state circuit court can no longer 
represent municipalities before the state legis- 
lature, advise or counsel individual legislators, 
draft legislation, or spend any funds for such 
purposes. This curb on the League’s legislative 
activity arose from a taxpayer’s suit protesting 
the payment of dues to the League by the 
city of Kalamazoo, but the court ruled that 
the city can legally pay dues provided the 
League does not use any of the funds to carry 
on so-called “lobbying” activities. The court 
further ruled that this injunction does not 
prohibit the League from maintaining a legis- 
lative bureau or from continuing the publication 
and circulation of its legislative bulletins to 
its members. 


City Debt and Revenues 


The Philadelphia city council recently au- 
thorized two bond issues totaling $13,000,000, 
the first loan authorized against the city’s bor- 
rowing capacity since 1929. The bonds, which 
are to be non-sinking fund serial bonds, are 
for sewerage and airport facilities which the 
city hopes to make self-supporting. . . . Twenty- 
nine of the 65 incorporated municipalities in 
New Mexico levy gasoline taxes at the rate 
of one cent per gallon in 22 cities and one- 
half cent in seven. Albuquerque, with a rate 
of one-half cent, collected over $17,000 during 
the six months ending June 30, 1945... . 
Dayton, Ohio (210,718), during the last nine 
years has reduced its direct and overlapping 
debt from $38,577,000 to $13,357,000, or a 
reduction of 65.4 per cent... . More than one- 
half of the revenues of Kansas City, Missouri 
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(399,178), comes from sources other than the 
property tax. The principal sources of the 
total revenue of $8,721,048 last year were: 
cigarette tax, $580,761; alcoholic beverage li- 
censes, $209,617; business, professional, and 
occupational licenses, $619,480; franchise fees 
from electric, gas, bus, street car, and telephone 
companies, $1,191,135; and parking meters, 
$55,694. Berkeley, California (97,790), 
recently increased the license fee for taxicabs 
from $2.50 a year to $10.00. . . . The voters 
of St. Petersburg, Florida (60,812), recently 
approved two laws passed by the state legis- 
lature, one, authorizing the city to maintain 
cash reserves for the depreciation of utilities 
operated by the city, and the other, authorizing 
the city to operate sewer and water facilities 
jointly and to issue revenue bonds for the 
extension of the water and sewerage systems. 


City Operation of Airport Pays 


Roanoke, Virginia (69,287), received $49,185 
net revenue from airport operations in 1944. 
Originally under lease to a private operator, 
the airport regularly suffered a loss estimated 
at $8,000 annually. The city, when it took 
over the operation of the airport in 1937, en- 
larged and improved the facilities. Rated Class 
3 in 1941, plans are under way to raise the 
airport to Class 5. The airport payroll is now 
the fourth largest of all city departments, and 
future growth is assured by the addition of 
four large hangars and the intention of six 
major airlines to serve Roanoke. 


Seeks New Sources of Revenue 


Minneapolis (492,370), like other cities, is 
seeking additional sources of revenue and four 
that have been suggested are: (1) Sell four 
of the six armored police cars for $4,000. 
These cars, which cost $15,000 about 10 years 
ago, are no longer needed because a private 
service provides protection for transfer of 
money. (2) Provide that workhouse employees 
do the laundry work for the general hospital, 
thereby saving $65,000 a year. (3) Charge 
$2.00 to $2.50 per lineal foot annually to busi- 
ness places that want “no parking” or “load 
zone” space in front of their establishments. 
(4) Quadruple the license fee for billboards. 


Top Bond Rating for 13 Cities 


Only 13 of the 92 cities over 100,000 popu- 
lation have received the top bond rating, Aaa, 
in the 1945 survey of Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice. This is a sharp drop from the 88 cities 
given the Aaa rating in 1929. The bonds of 
only four cities—Baltimore, Maryland; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and Springfield and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts—consistently received the 
top rating from 1929 to 1945. The nine other 
cities accorded the Aaa rating in 1945 are: Cin- 
cinnati, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
New Haven, Omaha, Salt Lake City, Spokane, 
and Wilmington (Delaware). 


Eighteen Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Eighteen municipalities have adopted the 
council-manager plan since January 1, 1945: 
Independence, Kansas (11,565); Liberal, Kan- 
sas (4,410); Burlington, North Carolina 
(12,198); Roger City, Michigan (4,072); Vas- 
sar, Michigan (2,154); Chester, Vermont, town, 
(1,740): Houlton, Maine (7,688); Rockland, 
Maine (8,895); Orient, Maine (147); Lameta, 
Texas (6,038); Raymondville, Texas (4,050); 
Burnett, Texas (1,095); Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
(1,400); Chester, South Carolina (6,392); 
Drummondville, Quebec (10,555); Brookfield, 
Illinois (10,817); Key West, Florida (12,927); 
Carey, Ohio (2,984); Corpus Christi, Texas 
(57,301); and Reed Plantation, Maine (460). 
In Provo, Utah (18,071), Yellow Springs 
(1,640) and Osborn (1,705), Ohio, charter com- 
missions are being established to prepare home 
rule charters. 


Levies Tax on Local Utilities 


Akron, Ohio (244,791), recently adopted a 
tax of one-half of one per cent on the gross 
receipts of the local telephone company which 
is estimated to yield $37,000 a year, and a tax 
of one per cent on the gross receipts of the 
telegraph company. The levy will cover only 
intra-state business. The city expects to levy 
a similar tax on the local gas company. Under 
a compromise tax agreement with the private 
electric utility early this year, the city of Akron 
obtained a cut of $200,000 a year in its street 
lighting bill. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











Housinc Goats: FINDING THE FACTS AND 
MEASURING THE NEED IN AMERICAN 
Cities. National Housing Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., September 1, 1945. 33pp. 
This excellent booklet, which has been sent 

by the NHA to mayors and city managers of 
cities over 25,000 outlines methods cities may 
use in uncovering housing facts, points out 
objectives to be considered locally, and indi- 
cates the machinery that is needed. 


SystTeMatTic Poritics. By Charles E. Mer- 
riam. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 1945. 349pp. $3.75. 

This volume deals comprehensively with the 
fundamental principles of government. The 
first four chapters deal with the roots, ends, 
tools, and organs of government, followed by 
several chapters on the various forms of gov- 
ernment, and closing with chapters on emerging 
trends and the future of government. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE BRIDGEPORT PROGRAM FOR REEMPLOYMENT 
AND VETERANS AFFAIRS. Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission, State Armory, 
Hartford. 1945. 63pp. 

CIVILIAN MIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
DECEMBER, 1941 To Marcu, 1945. Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
7pp. 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. By Ordway Tead. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. 1945. 78pp. $1.25. 

THE FOREMEN’s BAsic READING Kit. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York City 18. 1945. 208pp. $3. 

GOVERNMENT AND OvuR MINorITIES. National 
League of Women Voters. 726 Jackson Place 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. August, 1945. 
19pp. 10 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION AND THE RE- 
TURNING VETERANS IN CONNECTICUT Com- 
MUNITIES. Council on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Room 202, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1945. 5ipp. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR ON EMPLOYMENT IN 181 
CENTERS OF War Activity. United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 32pp. 10 cents. 

THE LovIsvILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION; A 
STUDY IN COMMUNITY CAPITALIZATION OF 
Loca INpustries. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta. February, 1945. 67pp. 

MANUAL FOR OFFICIAL COMMITTEES. American 
Council on Race Relations, 32 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1. 1945. 26pp. 

MANUALS FOR EXCUTIVES AND SUPERVISORS. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. 56pp. Free. 

More Asout MemoriAts THAT Live. Amer- 
ican Commission for Living War Memorials, 


30 East Broad Street, Columbus 15. 1945. 
35pp. 

MunicipaL INpEx AND ATLAS. American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. 1945. 723pp. $5. 

NOTES ON THE GOVERNMENTAL EXECUTIVE: 
His Rote AND His Metuops. By Donald C. 
Stone. Public Administration Review, Sum- 
mer, 1945, pp. 210-225. American Society 
for Public Administration, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON 
Home Front Unity. Mayor’s Committee 
on Race Relations, 134 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 2. 1945. 45pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE ON RACE RE- 
LATIONS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 
American Council on Race Relations, 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 1945. 
66pp. 

REPORT TO THE CITIZENS; A SURVEY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF AUGUSTA, 
GrorciA. By Thomas H. Reed and Doris D. 
Reed. Citizens Union, 807 Marion Building, 
Augusta. May, 1945. 103pp. 

ROSTER OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1945-46. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 
September, 1945. 20pp. $2. 

SUPERVISION; A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES. 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. 34pp. 


EDUCATION 


ScHooLt-LuNcH ProcRAM. Hearings before 
House Committee on Agriculture, March 23 
to May 24, 1945. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 346pp. 

SoME PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS 
OF FLORIDA; PRELIMINARY REPORT AND 
RECOMMENDATION. Florida Citizens Commit- 
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tee on Educatjon, P.O. Box 683, Tallahassee. 
1945. 28pp. 

STATISTICS OF City ScHOOL SysTEMS 1939-40 
AND 1941-42. By Lester B. Herlihy and Wal- 
ter S. Deffenbaugh. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1945. 103pp. 


FINANCE 


CARRIER TAXATION. Letter from the Board of 
Investigation and Research. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
487pp. House Document No. 160, 79th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. 

City FINANCES: 1943; Cities Havinc Popvu- 
LATIONS Over 25,000. Vol. 3, Statistical 
Compendium. Governments Division, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
1945. 224pp. 

A DeEcADE OF CENTRALIZED MUNICIPAL Pur- 
CHASING. Department of Purchase, Munici- 
pal Building, New York City 7. 1944. 25pp. 

GUIDEPOSTS TO A FREE Economy. By Harley 
L. Lutz. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York City 18. 1945. 
206pp. $2. 

MANAGEMENT OF INSPECTION AND Poticy Con- 
TROL. By J. M. Juran. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York City 15. 233pp. 
$3. 

MvunicipaL Utitity AccounTING. Entire issue 
of August, 1945, Municipal Finance, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 40pp. 50 cents. 

PosTWAR FISCAL REQUIREMENTS; FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND LocaL. By Lewis H. Kimmel. 
Brookings Institute, Washington 6, D. C. 
1945. 166pp. $2. 

REPORT OF CITIZENS FINANCE COMMITTEE OF 
THE City oF TOLEDO. Commission of Public- 
ity and Efficiency, Toledo, Ohio. September, 
1945. 

SOUTHERN STATE AND LocAL FINANCE TRENDS 
AND THE WAR. By James W. Martin. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, Lexington. 1945. 
106pp. 50 cents. 

A Tax ProGRAM FOR A SOLVENT AMERICA. 
Committee on Postwar Tax Policy, 50 West 
50 Street, New York City 20. 48pp. 


HEALTH 


Hosp1rAL Construction Act. Hearings Be- 
fore Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on S. 191. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 380pp. 

HEALTH NEEDS OF VETERANS. Wartime Health 
and Education Report to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, United States Senate. 
79th Congress, 1945. 16pp. 

VoLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES: AN INTERPRE- 
TIVE Stupy. By E. M. Gunn and Philip S. 
Platt. The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City 10. 1945. 364pp. 
$3. 


HOUSING 


THE Facts ABpout HoMES FOR VETERANS. Na- 
tional Housing Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 14pp. 5 cents. 

HovusInG AND CONSTRUCTION IN THE NEW 
Haven AreEA. Wenzlick and Company, 52 
Temple Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1945. Sépp. 

Postwar HovusING IN CALIFORNIA. State Re- 
construction and Reemployment Commis- 
sion, 631 J Street, Sacramento 14. “1945. 
47pp. 

Pusiic HEARINGS ON Post-War HovsINnc Pro- 
GRAM. Philadelphia Housing Authority, 21st 
Street and Parkway, Philadelphia 3. 1945. 
210pp. 

THE Story oF Pusiic Hovsinc. 4 Parts. 
Baltimore Housing Authority, 709-11 East 
Eager Street, Baltimore 2. 1945. Unpaged. 


LIBRARIES 


A Stupy OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY-PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS. 
With Special Reference to Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. By Peter Conmy. Free Library, Oak- 
land 12. 1945. 45pp. 


PERSONNEL 

Civic SERVICE IN WarTIME. By Leonard D. 
White. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 1945. 246pp. 
$2.50. 

EARNINGS AND WAGE PRACTICES IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENTS OF 15 Cities. Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1945, pp. 319-333. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1945. 30 cents. 

EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS. Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 27pp. 

GUARANTEED WAGES THE YEAR ROUND. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson 
Place NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1945. 24pp. 
10 cents. 

(1) HanpBooK FOR SERVICE RATINGS. 23pp. 
(2) SALARY STANDARDIZATION ORDINANCE. 
4pp. Civil Service Department, City Hall, 
Los Angeles. October, 1945. 

HANDBOOK ON WAGE INCENTIVE PLANS. United 
States War Production Board. Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
10 cents. 

(1) MEETING PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF 
RECONVERSION. 7lpp. (2) PLANNING Sv- 
PERVISORY DEVELOPMENT. 28pp. (3) TRENDS 
IN UNION DEMANDS. 24pp. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York City 18. 1945. 

REEMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS. Time, Inc., 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 1945. 
60pp. ; 
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SERVICE EMBLEM AWARD TO City EMPLOYEES. 
City Auditor, City Hall, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. August, 1945. 8pp. 

S1cK-LEAVE PROVISIONS IN UNION AGREEMENTS. 
United States Bureau of Statistics. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1945. 7pp. 5 cents. 

SUBSTANDARD WAGES. Report from a Subcom- 
mittee to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate. 79th Congress. 
July, 1945. 14pp. 

SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES: A NEW PROBLEM IN 
Lapor RELATIONS. Research Institute of 
America. 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. 1945. 24pp. 

TECHNIQUES IN THE NEGOTIATION OF THE 
LaBor CONTRACT. Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. September, 1945. 
10 cents. 

WHAT THE FOREMAN NEEDS FOR SUCCESS. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River. 
Connecticut. July, 1945. 16pp. 25 cents. 

PLANNING 

BASIS FOR POSTWAR IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
FOR Kansas City, Missourtr. By L. P. Cook- 
ingham. City Manager, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Missouri. August, 1945. 78pp. 

CouNTY PLANNING INSTITUTES: (1) THE OR- 
GANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, AND DUTIES OF 
COUNTY AND REGIONAL PLANNING CoOMMIS- 
SIONS. I5pp. (2) RuRAL ZONING. 45pp. 
(3) PLANNING FoR PuBLIC Works. 24pp. 
(4) PLANNING FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RvuRAL INDUSTRIES. 36pp. Virginia Planning 
Board, Richmond. 1945. 

AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A 
Kansas ComMuNITYy; A PATTERN FOR THE 
Stupy oF ANY COUNTY OR SIMILAR AREA IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Vernon T. Clover. 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. 1945. 
71pp. 

Mistakes We Have MaApbE IN DEVELOPING 
SHOPPING CENTERS. By J. C. Nichols. Urban 
Land Institute, 1737 K Street, Washington 
6, D.C. 1945. $1. 

PLANNING NEIGHBORHOOD SHOPPING CENTERS. 
By Marcel Villanueva. National Committee 
On Housing, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. 1945. 34pp. $1. 

Post-WaAR CAMBRIDGE; A REPORT TO THE CITY 
Councit ON Post-War PLans. Office of the 
City Manager, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1945. 95pp. 

Report oF ApDvIsoORY COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
PLANNING. City Manager, High Point, North 
Carolina, May, 1945. 34pp. 

REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON 
FORESTRY AND PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTS. 
By an Interim Commission of the United 
Nations. Free on request to the Forest 


Service, United States Department of Agri- © 


culture, Washington, D. C. 1945. 47pp. 

San Dieco As OtHers SEE Us; AN IMPARTIAL 
SURVEY OF THE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPECTS OF THE SAN Dieco AREA. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, San Diego. 107pp. 

THE STATUS OF PUBLIC WoRKS PLANNING AND 
Its RELATION TO FULL EMPLOYMENT. Amerti- 
can Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 28pp. $1. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Hot-Mr1x ASPHALTIC CONCRETE PAVING MAN- 
vAL. The Asphalt Institute, 801 Second 
Avenue New York City 17. March, 1945. 
llipp. Free. 

ORGANIZING FOR MUNICIPAL PUBLIC Works 
OPERATIONS. American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1945. 3lpp. $1.50. 

Post-War PuBLic Works HANDBOOK FOR Gov- 
ERNMENTAL AGENCIES. Illinois Post-War 
Planning Commission. 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3. 1945. 15pp. 

PuBLIC WORKS AND THE STATES. Council of 
State Governments. 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. August, 1945. 10pp. 75 cents. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FROM A RE- 
PORT ON THE REGULATORY INSPECTIONAL 
SERVICES OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, AND A 
PLAN TO SIMPLIFY PROCEDURES. Civic Fed- 
eration, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2. September, 1945. 14pp. 


TRAFFIC 


A TRAFFIC SURVEY OF GREATER KANSAS CIty. 
City Plan Commission, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. July, 1945. 

TRAINING ScHOOL Bus Drivers. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
162pp. 30 cents. 

UTILITIES 

AIRPORT PLANNING FOR URBAN Areas. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. June, 1945. 98pp. 20 cents. 

AIRLINE LEASES AT THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT AT 
IpLEWILD. Board of Estimate, Municipal 
Building, New York City 7. August, 1945. 
O5pp. 

COMPARATIVE CHART OF AIRPORT USE CHARGES. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
7pp. 

LocaL TRANSPORTATION. City Plan Commis- 
sion, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. July, 
1945. 145pp. 

MUNICIPAL FRANCHISING OF TAXICABS. By 
George C. Franklin. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1945. Opp. 50 cents. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


LBERT LEA, MINNESOTA (12,200). City 

Manager. Council desires experienced 
manager. Salary $5,000. L. H. Ostrander is 
mayor. 

Davis, CALIFORNIA (1,672). Engineer. This 
community is the home of the University of 
California College of Agriculture. Licensed en- 
gineer with some administrative experience de- 
sired. Starting salary $3,600. C. A. Covell is 
mayor. 

Hays, Kansas (6,385). City Manager. Coun- 
cil desires previous manager experience. Salary 
$3,000 to $4,000. P. F. Felten is mayor. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO (70,662). City Manager. 
Position left vacant by the sudden death of 
Arnold J. Dillon who had been manager since 
1940. No information as yet about qualifica- 
tions desired. John H. Voller is president of 
city council. 

CouNCIL-MANAGER Cities. Nine cities rang- 
ing in population from 10,000 to 100,000 seek 
applicants for position of administrative assist- 
ant to city manager. These cities are in 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Michigan, Iowa, 
Oregon, and Quebec. Salary from $2,400 to 
$3,600. Applications, accompanied by personnel 
record giving age, education and experience, 
should be sent to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

SAN Dieco County, CALIFORNIA. Surveyor 
and Road Commissioner. To administer and co- 
ordinate department under direction of board of 
supervisors. Salary $5,100 to $6,120. Selection 
by examination. Apply County Civil Service 
Commission, 212 Civic Center, San Diego 1. 

SAN D1eco, CALIFORNIA (400,000 estimated). 
Governmental Reference Librarian. To serve 
as librarian in the new governmental reference 
library serving San Diego city and county 
officials. Must be a graduate of an accredited 
library school and preferably with some public 
administration experience. Salary range $157 
to $210. Send applications to Cornelia D. 
Plaister, Public Library, San Diego 1. 

SYRACUSE UNIversITy. Fellowships in the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, 1946-1947, carrying stipends 
ranging from tuition only to tuition plus $600. 
The course runs one year beginning January 2, 
1946, with another starting July 2, 1946. Ap- 
plications should be filed immediately. Further 
information and application blanks can be 
secured from the Dean of the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


APPOINTMENTS 

B. B. ALLEN, city manager of Norridgewock 
and Mercer, Maine, from 1930 to 1944, New 
Portland from 1942 to date, and Skowhegan 
since 1944, has accepted the post of city man- 
ager at Auburn, Maine. 

CuHarRLes R. Barrp, who recently resigned 
as regional administrator of OPA in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed city manager of Glen- 
dale, California. 

J. R. BartLett, a former civil engineer, has 
been appointed city manager of Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Epwarp M. BEARDSLEE, city manager of De- 
Land, Florida, since June, 1942, has accepted 
the post as city manager of Fernandina, Florida. 

HERBERT M. CAMPBELL, who served seven 
years as principal of several public schools, was 
recently appointed city manager of Panhandle, 
Texas. 

ALFRED D. Coons, city engineer of Davis, 
California, was recently appointed city manager 
of Pacific Grove, California. 

W. C. peCorDovA, city manager of Pampa, 
Texas, from February, 1943, to September, 
1945, has become city manager of Livingston, 
Texas. 

Major W. R. GALT, manager of Clearwater, 
Florida, 1923-24; and of Tallahassee, Florida, 
1924-36, has been appointed city manager of 
Winter Haven, Florida, succeeding W. W. Jami- 
son, who resigned because of ill health. 

J. R. Garrett of Velasco, Texas, has been 
appointed city manager of West Columbia, 
Texas, to succeed J. S. Williams who resigned 
to become public works director of Bay City, 
Texas. 

Epwarp W. Gress, who has been employed 
by the War Production Board, has accepted 
the city managership at Lake Worth, Florida. 

T. E. FEeNNessy, city comptroller of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, has been appointed city man- 
ager of that city. 

E. A. INGHAM, city manager of Coronado 
from 1928 to 1937, and of Glendale since 1937, 
has accepted the city managership of Alhambra, 
California. He succeeds R. D. Wickham, who 
died earlier this month. 

B. E. JARED, city auditor of Springfield, Mis- 
souri, has been appointed director of finance at 
McAllen, Texas. 

OreEN L. Kuinc, who has been on leave with 
the armed forces for the past year and a 
half, has returned to his post as city manager 
of Montrose, Colorado. 

Kart H. KvuGEL, a member of the Ohio 
Department of Taxation, has been appointed 
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city manager of Sandusky, Ohio, to succeed 
A. J. Lauber. 

Major WILi1AM T. McIiwatn, Jr., manager 
of Ft. Pierce, Florida, from 1939 to 1941, 
when he went into the military service, has 
become city manager of Coral Gables, Florida, 
succeeding G. N. Shaw, who resigned to be- 
come director of finance in Miami. 

H. A. THomason, manager of Livingston, 
Texas, since the plan became effective in 1943, 
has been appointed city manager of Marshall, 
Texas, to succeed H. J. Graeser, who had been 
manager since 1927. 

G. G. Meppers, formerly manager of Weimar, 
Texas, was recently appointed city manager 
of Burnet, Texas. 

Cot. Guiron Morcan, who has been on 
leave to the army since March, 1942, has 
returned to his post as city manager of Austin, 
Texas. Walter Seaholm, who has been acting 
manager during the interim, has returned to his 
former position as director of utilities. 

J. F. Parkinson, city manager of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, 1941-42, and Portsmouth, 
Ohio, since July, 1942, has been appointed city 
manager of Bay City, Michigan. 

James A. TIMONEY, city manager of Dan- 
forth, Maine, since 1943, has been appointed 
first town manager of Vassalboro, Maine. 

VANCE VAN RIPER, city clerk, who served 
as manager while Claude Peavy was in military 
service has become city manager of Bakers- 
field, California. Mr. Peavy resigned to enter 
private business. 

Puitip L. WHITE, who was formerly with 
the United States Engineers, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Brattleboro, Vermont. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 40. Graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity. Has been a state personnel director, 
principal personnel examiner of a large city, 
instructor in personnel administration at three 
universities. Over two years in the Navy, now 
Lieutenant Commander, eligible for release 
after December 1. Now chief of civil personnel 
section, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Salary desired, $5,000 to $6,000. N-A. 

Age 42, B.S., College of Wooster. Was city 
engineer and then city manager of an Ohio 
city from 1932 to 1942. Served in United 
States Army Corps of Engineers with the rank 
of major. Interested in governmental or busi- 
ness connection in engineering or managerial 
capacity. Available January 1. N-B. 

Age 33. A.B. in municipal administration, 
University of Texas; ICMA correspondence 
course in finance administration. Apprentice 
and later assistant budget officer in large Texas 
city. Lieutenant in the Navy for more than 
three years. Interested in management posi- 
tion. N-C. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





Age 35. M.A. in public administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Served as executive sec- 
retary of a taxpayers’ group. Was Lieutenant 
(jg) in the Navy for two years, working with 
the management of an engineering staff. Inter- 
ested in management and public finance. N-D. 

Age 36. B.S. in civil engineering, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture & Engi- 
neering. Manager of a small city from 1939 
to time of entering the service three years ago. 
Would like a manager position or city engi- 
neer’s job in east, south, or middle western 
city. N-E. 

Age 50. C.E., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Manager of a small city for four 
years. Has been a major in the Army for three 
years. Would like a manager position or a job 
with a municipality involving investigations, 
reports, etc. N-F. 

Age 47. B.S., University of Wisconsin, Engi- 
neering experience with 12 years’ experience as 
manager of a small midwestern community. 
Registered engineer in Michigan. Served as 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy for three 
years. Would prefer manager position or super- 
intendent of utilities. N-G. 

Age 34. A.B., Yale University. Worked for 
a firm of personnel consultants as senior staff 
member. Was Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy. Interested in management or personnel 
administration. N-H. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, o 
Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, I11., for October 1, 1945. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Ruth Pfeil, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied tin 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 


Chicago, Mlinois; Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, Ruth Pfeil, all at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The officers 
of the Assocation are: President, J. R. French, city manager, Ver 
dun, Quebec; Vice-Presidents, Bill N. Taylor, city manager, Mc 
Allen, Texas; Henry A. Yancey, city manager, Greensboro, N. ©.; 
and E, M. Shafter, city manager, Royal Oak, Michigan. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by her. 
RUTH PFEIL, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1945 
B MARY T. CEPIELIK, Notary Public. 
(SEAL) (My commission expires October 26, 1947.) 





